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ANNUAL MEETING 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OKLAHOMA HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY WILL BE HELD AT OKMULGEE FRI- 
DAY AND SATURDAY, May 10-11, 1935. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors held 
January 24, 1935 a committee of Okmulgee citizens consisting of 
E. W. Cowden, president and John White, secretary of the Okmul- 
gee Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Orlando Swain, secretary of 
the Creek Indian Memorial Association appeared before the Board 
for the purpose of having the date fixed for the Annual Meeting 
which is to be held at Okmulgee, and also discuss some of the 
arrangements for the meeting. 


THE DATE OF THE MEETING WAS FIXED FOR MAY 
10-11, 1935. 


Upon motion of Judge Williams a committee of three con- 
sisting of Judge Harry Campbell and John B. Meserve of Tulsa 
and Dr. Grant Foreman of Muskogee, was added to the standing 
committee on annual meeting program, to cooperate with the citi- 
zens of Okmulgee in arranging for the Annual Meeting. 


The meeting will be held at the historical council house of 
the Creek Indians, and a splendid program lasting two days is 
being planned by the committee and the citizens of Okmulgee. 


Visitors will have the opportunity of visiting places of his- 
toric interest while attending the Annual Meeting. 


The members of the Okahoma Historical Society will be 
notified by letter of the coming event. 
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RESOLUTION 


ON THE DEATH OF CHARLES F. COLCORD 


Adopted by 


Board of Directors of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
December 20, 1934. 


Whereas, Death, in his relentless stride, has overtaken and 
stricken down our dear and honored friend and fellow-member, 
Charles F. Colcord: 


Be It Resolved by the officers and members of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, That we deeply mourn his loss, recog- 
nizing in him, as we do, not only one of the first citizens of this 
city and of the State of Oklahoma, but as a personal and beloved 
friend. While he was full of years and honors at the end, yet his 
death seems most untimely, and we find it difficult to realize that 
he has gone out from among us, never to return. 


Yet his memory remains, and his long life of unselfish and 
devoted service is an inspiration to us all. For forty years and 
more he served his city and his state. As a peace officer in the 
early days, as one among the pioneers who laid the foundations 
of our present greatness, as a city builder whose faith and courage 
never faltered, as a civic leader who worked to the limit of his 
power and often over-taxed his strength, as a member of this, 
our Chamber of Commerce, and as its President, as a member 
and President of the State Historical Society, and as a factor in 
many other activities, he served his generation far beyond the 
call of duty or the ordinary standards of good citizenship; and 
never in this long and faithful service was his integrity doubted 
or his sincerity or purpose called in question. 


Affluence came to him but left unspoiled his native gentle- 
ness and simplicity. Always he was modest, humble, democratic, 
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generous, just, and kind. He remembered and cherished the less 
fortunate friends of his early days. He loved to gather about 
him, on festal days or in vacation times, his large family circle, 
and to them he was the idol and patriarch of the group. These 
same gracious qualities endeared him to an ever-widening multi- 
tude of friends, and it could be said of him with almost literal 
truth that he had no enemies. His is truly the record of a long 
and useful life. 


Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to Mrs. Col- 
cord, to the heads of the immediate family circle, and to the State 
Historical Society, and that these resolutions be filed in the 
archives of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. 


By the Committee 


A. C. Seott, Chairman 
John R. Boardman 
Walter C. Dean 

J. R. Keaton 

J. M. Owen 


A TRIBUTE TO CHARLES F. COLCORD 
By Walter Ferguson 


To pay a tribute to Charley Colcord is to pay a tribute to 
an epoch; to tell him good-bye is to say farewell to an age. To 
review the crowded hours of his useful life is to see and feel in 
retrospect the colorful pageant of western drama and pioneer 
romance. So conspicuous as a symbol of the old order, so typical 
of the builders on a firm foundation and so outstanding as a trail 
blazer into uncharted wilds and unknown prairies as he was, 
a period of history seems wrapped in his shroud. 


The story of Charley Colcord is an animate chronicle of a 
great American state. More completely and more emphatically 
than any other man of this generation his name is etched in en- 
during fame on the corner-stone of Oklahoma’s memory. As the 
lathe of time turns on, more and more will those who follow in 
his footsteps learn to appreciate the heritage he left, and to med- 
itate at the shrine of his memory. As the story of his life un- 
folds and future generations learn of his works Charley Colcord 
will take his place among Oklahoma immortals and the vacant 
niche in the Hall of Fame in Washington should receive him in 
enduring marble to take his rightful place among the pioneers 
and the empire builders of American Commonwealths. 

Down the Trail Together 

The dramatic life of Colcord and the picturesque saga of 
Oklahoma began and grew together. Down the long trail they 
traveled but never separated. Their allegiance to each other was 
founded in faith and while one has reached the end of the trail 
the other goes on fondly remembering and deeply grateful. Okla- 
homa deeply misses her favorite son who meant so much in the 
days of her youth, but vivid recollection of his superb courage, 
his sublime faith and his burning affection are engraved forever 
on the heart of the Twin-Territories which he helped to mould 
into a proud American state. 

When Coleord first saw Oklahoma there was little of promise 
of the state that was to be. To sean the barren prairies and to 
push through the tangled woods required an almost supernatural 
gift to vision an empire. 
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In fancy I can see Colonel Colcord as a youth leaving the 
last rim of civilization and plunging into the ford at Doan’s 
Crossing with hundreds of long-horned steers, milling wildly in 
the flood of the Red River—headed for the unknown in the old 
Chickasaw Nation. I can see that weary trail breaking new paths 
through an uncharted domain to the banks of the Washita, 
where floods halted them, wild Indians harassed them and vicious 
stampedes at midnight threatened both life and property. I can 
see him again rushing the herds through the midst of the shifting 
sands of the South Canadian, and after sleepless days in the saddle, 
swimming the herd in the crimson flood of the winding Cimarron. 

Next in fancy imagine him stretched in repose, with the stars 
for a blanket and his saddle under his head—the herd bedded 
down on the banks of the Arkansas, with the rail heads in striking 
distance, recounting the long days on the trail—storing up mem- 
ories of the land through which he had passed, and dreaming of 
the empire which he was to help to build. The trails that Charley 
Coleord and his kind built through the Chickasaw Nation and 
the Cherokee Strip—the Washita, Canadian and Cimarron that 
they conquered in their path, were the first dim traces of a civil- 
ization which was a burning challenge to the Last Frontier. 


He Visioned Proud Cities 


Such resolute and determined men as Colcord decreed that 
the frontier, the wilderness and the buffalo dotted plains must 
give way to the plow; proud cities must rise on the sites near the 
waterholes, where herds were bedded down on their trek to the 
hell-roaring Kansas towns. Coleord broke dim trails through the 
matted buffalo grass, which are now paved highways from north 
to south. While crooning lullabies to milling herds to soothe them 
from an ever present desire to Stampede, wonderful dreams of 
future splendor were unfolded before his eyes. He saw with a 
vision that few men possess—an empire of steel and concrete and 
barbed wire and forestation. He determined to be a vital, 
dominant factor in its creation. 


When the last of the legal entanglements were cleared up, 
the Indian treaties abrogated and it was determined the last 
frontier would surrender to the plow, Coleord cast his lot with 
the Boomers, who peopled old Oklahoma in a day. Before the 
sun had set on a crowd, tented Sprawling in the bend of the 
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Canadian, Colcord was the leading citizen of Oklahoma City. 
When he came to the end of the trail—in Fairlawn, he had held 
the title of First, Citizen of Oklahoma City for an unbroken span 
—only five years less than a half century, and had added to it 
the glittery lustre of the title ‘‘First Citizen of Oklahoma.’’ 


Plunging into the activities attendant upon the building of 
a primitive civilization among the wildflowers and the wild life, 
Colcord cast his lot with law and order. Sensing that only de- 
termined and fearless men could wrest the destiny of the future 
from the wild and lawless element, who were seeking to terrorize 
the homesteaders and discourage the effort to bring firesides to 
no-man’s land, Coleord became the outstanding captain to marshal 
and organize resistance to banditry and license. 


He Fought for Order 


The effort to wrest control of the new territory from the 
vicious element who wanted the old order to continue, for the 
benefit of those who wanted to build homes and rear families in 
security and peace, was not a thing to be accomplished in a day— 
or without tremendous sacrifice and indomitable physical courage. 
There was no established order save a semi-martial law which a 
handful of Federal troops lazily and intermittently enforced, a 
sort of vigilante arrangement, organized by the better element, 
centered on, Colonel Colcord as the leader of this signal challenge 
to the old order. 


They did not arm him with proclamations, but rather with 
a Colt six-shooter, which Colcord was always reluctant—but never 
afraid to use. As the first Chief of Police of Oklahoma City, 
enlightened by his experience in the hell-roaring towns of Abilene, 
Ellsworth, Hays City and Wichita, he knew what to watch for 
to prevent the lawless order gaining the upper hand. As a re- 
sult, Oklahoma City launched her career with vastly less of the 
reign of terror that most towns the old frontier knew. With the 
organization of peaceful, ordered government in the town where 
his primitive home was located, he was called into the larger 
service as United States Marshal to subdue the hell-towns of the 
old Cherokee Strip. 


With these roaring towns tamed, the beacon lights of civil- 
ization ablaze throughout the promised land, hearth fires lighted 
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in countless new homes, Colonel Colcord dedicated himself to 
metropolitanism. He built for a permanency and not for froth of 
cowtown booms. Looking down the streak of dust that was 
called Broadway, he saw the squalor of the crude saloon and 
honkatonk. From the chili joints and greasy-spoon eating houses 
came anything but an inspiration for a city. The clink of gross 
glassware and the rattle of poker chips did not sound like the 
builder’s hammer. The lounging cowboy and the sleek gambler 
seemed ill fitted to use in the mold of civie enterprise. 


Kindred Spirits Hailed Him 
Gathering about him some kindred spirits, fired with a like 
ambition, inspiring them to an almost religious fervor, he un- 
folded a vision of a great city in the hazy clouds of tomorrow that 
would be the metropolitan center of a vast state. 


At that time the whole of the Indian Territory had to be 
acquired. The Cherokee Strip was a cattle ranch and the Cher- 
okee and Arapaho country was an Indian reservation. The Kiowa 
and Comanche country which was to prove such an abundant 
feeder for the future city, was the ‘‘Big Pasture.’’ To see his 
dream come true all of these elements must be woven into one 
state if Oklahoma City was to be the center. Under the obvious 
plan it was but twenty miles from the border. 


Colonel Coleord lived to see the domain of the Choctaw, the 
empire of the Creek, the pastures of the southwest and the vast 
reaches of the Cherokee Strip, with many other far-flung acres, 
welded into a single state, and the great city he loved and lived 
for was within twenty miles of the center rather than the border. 
Single statehood, the union of the Twin Territories made of Okla- - 
homa City a metropolis in 1907 , but the brain-child was born in 
1889 in the mind of Colonel Colcord. 


Urged Hotel Building 

Determined to spare no effort that would result in the ex- 
pansion of a great city, Colonel Coleord was one of the builders 
of the first good hotel in his home town. Shortly before the Last 
Round-Up, he was the prime builder of the last great tavern. 
When he built the structure which bears his name, it was a daring 
enterprise, but also a stalwart challenge—a definite line dividing 
a village and a city. Throughout forty-five years the influence 
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of Colonel Coleord never varied. He was the undisputed leader 
in every civic enterprise designed to contribute to the expansion 
of his city. Twenty years ago he was one of the most potent in- 
fluences in removing the state capital to the city he loved so well. 
Oklahoma City is naming a park in his honor, but it would not be 
amiss to change the designation of the city to his name. 


In the virile, aggressive period of his life he expanded his 
activities so as to leave his permanent impress on the dominant 
industry of the state and to become a pioneer in the discovery of 
the product for which Oklahoma is really famous. Prior to the 
discovery of oil a few miles south of Sapulpa there were some 
small discoveries of petroleum and some minor explorations. 


Aided Oil Development 
With the advent of the Glenn Pool, Oklahoma became a major 
oil state, and the discovery well was drilled by three men—one 
of whom was Charlie Colcord. The opening of Glenn Pool marked 
the beginning of modern and metropolitan Tulsa, so Colonel Col- 
cord may be ranked as one of the founders of the Oil Capital 
as well as the State Capital. 


The closing days of his life were crowned with a signal ser- 
vice to the state he loved. For many years he was President of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society and earnestly and faithfully 
sought to preserve the colorful history he had helped to make. 
He loved the romance, the traditions and the legends of the Okla- 
homa of yesterday. The beautiful Historical Society building on 
the capitol grounds is one of the many monuments to him. 


We may pay loving tribute to his memory today with futile 
words. They express in a small degree our sorrow at his passing 
and our deep appreciation of his splendid life. However, the 
tribute that impressed me most of all was at his funeral service. 
With beautiful music, with eloquent words, amidst a profusion 
of flowers, a last farewell to the plainsman, the pioneer, the build- 
er, was being said. A grizzled frontiersman lifted his arm to 
brush away a tear, and Chris Madsen, the greatest marshal of all 
time, silently but eloquently rendered the supreme tribute. 


COL. JESSE HENRY LEAVENWORTH 
By 
CaroLtyn THOMAS FOREMAN 


The name of Leavenworth has been associated with Oklahoma 
since May, 1834, when Gen. Henry Leavenworth took command at 
Fort Gibson. He accompanied the celebrated dragoon expedition 
in the summer of that year and died, as the result of an accident, 
July 21, at Camp Smith, twenty-five miles west of the Washita 
River. 


General Leavenworth’s son, Jesse Henry Leavenworth, saw 
much more service in this part of the country but he has been 
over-shadowed by his father. The Leavenworths were natives of 
Vermont, and Jesse was born at Danville March 29, 1807. He was 
appointed to the Military Academy July 1, 1826, and on his 
graduation in July, 1830, was assigned to the Fourth Infantry as 
a second heutenant. 


A letter in the Old Records Division of the war department, 
written by General Leavenworth to the department June 14, 1831, 
from West Point says: ‘‘I am distressed to learn that my son very 
foolishly resigned his commission ... Will you do me the favor 
to prevent his resignation from being accepted if consistent with 
your convenience & views of propriety.’’ The influence of the 
General held the young officer in the service and on August 18, 
1831, he was transferred to the Second Infantry. He served in 
garrisons at Baton Rouge, Sackett’s Harbor and Macinae and he 


took part in the Black Hawk War against the Sac Indians in 
1832: 


Young Leavenworth married Elvira Caroline Clark, daughter 
of Festus Clark, of Sackett’s Harbor, New York, June 12, 1832, 


and four sons and four daughters were born to them between 1833 
and 1853.2 


‘Biographical Register of the Officers and the Graduates of the U. S. Mils 


iets Academy at West Point, N. Y. by Bvt. Major-general George W. Cullum, 


2A Genealogy of the Leave th Family, b i ; 
Der Ds ee nwar amily, by Elias Warner Leavenworth, 
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Leavenworth evidently was still discontented in his profession 
and he tendered his resignation from the army October 8, 1836, 
through Lieut-col. Alexander Cummings of the Second Infantry, 
who requested Gen. Roger Jones, adjutant general of the U. S. 
Army, to allow his services to terminate at the end of the year.‘ 
There was no father to intervene this time and Leavenworth went 
to Chicago where he was employed as a civil engineer from 1836 
to 1858. 


Andreas, in his History of Chicago, states that Capt. J. H. 
Leavenworth was acting as agent in charge of the harbor works 
under Capt. T. J. Cram in 1839 and when the Chicago Cavalry 
was organized in 1842 Leavenworth was made a captain in the 
regiment. After 1858 he was a lumber merchant in Chicago. In 
1862 he was claimed as a citizen of Wisconsin and the Milwaukee 
Sentinel urged his appointiment as a brigadier general because of 
his ‘‘military education . . . experience, and the fact that he now 
has a large body of Wisconsin boys under his command .. .’’ 


Leavenworth was commissioned a colonel by Secretary Stan- 
ton February 17, 1862, and was given power to select his own of- 
ficers. The Denver paper approved of all the Milwaukee Sentinel 
wrote but clamored to have Leavenworth appointed a general from 
Colorado. Leavenworth went west by way of Fort Leavenworth, 
taking with him a battery of six brass guns captured at Fort 
Donelson. There were 150 men in the battery and more than 100 
horses were necessary to haul the guns to Denver. The force in 
his command included four troops of cavalry and three steam boats 
earried the arms, ammunition, men and horses from St. Louis to 
Fort Leavenworth.® 


Colonel Leavenworth’s command arrived in Denver June 2 
‘Cand passed through the principal streets, all looking excellent, 
noble and warlike. The Colonel . . . rode along at the head of 
the column...” The force was encamped on Larimer Street, 
about two miles from Denver and the fashionable folk of the 


sAdjutant General’s Office, Old Files Division, 218 - L. 1836. 
albid., 564 - C - 1836. 

sCopied in The Rocky Mountan News, May 24, 1862, p. 1, col. 2. 
s[bid., April 14, 1862, p. 2, col. 2; April 24, 1862, p. 2: col.-2. 
7Ibid., June 2, 1862, p. 3, col. 2. 
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city rode or drove out to visit the camp. ‘‘From Colonel Leaven- 
worth and Major Saville along the ranks to Adjutant [J. K.] 
Kimball [of Milwaukee] and the fine-looking ‘full privates,’ there 
is a style of sociability and sense not often to be observed or en- 
joyed at military encampments.’’* 


Governor Evans kept Leavenworth busy examining mountain 
passes with a view to the construction of roads, in settling a dis- 
turbance in Trail Creek District and in an expedition against a 
band of Indians who had plundered every house for several 
miles along the Platte River. The marauders, very much fright- 
ened when Colonel Leavenworth appeared suddenly among them 
with one of his brass guns and a company of riflemen, agreed to 
leave immediately for their hunting grounds on the Republican 
River.® 


In August Colonel Leavenworth was called to Fort Larned, 
Kansas, to settle some trouble with a band of Pawnees who had 
held up a government wagon train and refused to allow it to pro- 
ceed until their wants in provisions and presents were satisfied.'° 


On November 13, 1862, Colonel Leavenworth with his Second 
Regiment and Colonel Larimer with the Colorado Third held a 
grand military review and paraded through the streets of Denver." 
Leavenworth made a trip to the east which ‘‘.... has resulted 
advantageously in the military interests of Colorado and we are 
glad to know the Department endorses his every act...’ When 
the Colonel left Denver on March 22 to join his regiment at Fort 
Lyon the newspaper regretted his departure ‘‘ . . . but wherever 
he may go, we have abiding confidence that his private and official 
conduct will reflect nothing but credit and honor upon the Ter- 
ritory of which he has been a most worthy and estimable citizen. 
We regard the Colonel ag one of the very best military men of 
the Territory . . . his good judgment and decision of character 


eIbid., June 5, 1862, p. 3, col. 3. 
*Ibid., June 24, 1862, p. 2, col. 2. 
tolbid., August 28, 1862, Deelcolsele 
'Ibid., November 30, 1862, p. 2, col. 2. from the daily of Frid 

ber 30, b. 2, col. 2, y of Friday, November 14, 
In the Colorado Historical Society at Denver there is a re ets silver mueaneees 
saddle which was presented to Colonel Leavenworth by some of his friends on 


Hee see 2, 1862 (The Rocky Mountain News, December 4, 1862, p. 1, cols. 1 


'2Ibid., March 19, 1863, p. 2, col. 3. 
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have won for him the respect, and esteem of all with whom he has 
had business relations.’’' 


Harly in April companies A, B, E, G, H & I started for 
Fort Leavenworth and May 18, 1863, Capt. George West wrote 
from Camp Carlton, near Fort Larned, that Leavenworth was 
using every exertion to have his command mounted and that ‘‘ with 
such officers as Col. Leavenworth and Lt. Col. Dodd .... we 
will not fear to play the game with any other regiment in the 
service. ’’' 


Captain West in his bulletin to the News on June 7, 1863, 
reported the Headquarters Battalion of the Second Colorado 
Volunteers in camp about a mile from Fort Scott, Kansas. They 
had marched to that post by way of Fort Riley and Fort Leaven- 
worth and were awaiting orders from General Blunt. They ex- 
pected to be ordered to Fort Gibson to reinforce Colonel Philips 
who was reported to be in danger of an attack.’ One week later 
“‘The ‘Second’ Colorado [was] in a fight... with the rebels on 
the road between Fort Scott and Gibson, and about seventy-five 
miles from the former post. Our Colorado boys were attacked 
by a superior force which they repulsed. . . .’’ One man was 
killed and sixteen wounded. 


At the same time three or four thousand Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians had surrounded Fort Larned. There were only two 
hundred soldiers in the garrison and Colonel Leavenworth sent an 
urgent request for more troops. The Indians were about to make 
hostile demonstrations when Leavenworth ordered out a battery 
of 12-pounders and commanded his men to open fire. The Indians 
immediately asked for a parley and finally agreed to leave the 
vicinity.'* 

Colonel Leavenworth commanded the troops along the Santa 
Fé road, with headquarters at Fort Larned, for four months after 
which he applied for orders to join his regiment under General 
Blunt. ‘‘The Battalion of the Second, under Lt. Col. Dodd, has 


13] bid., March 23, 1863, p. 3, col. 2. 

J bid., June 4, 1863, p. 2, col. 8. 

1sJ/bid., June 23, 1863, p. 1, col. 4. 

te[bid., July 23, 1863, p. 1, col. 4; July 30, 1863, p. 1. col. 3 and p. 2, 
col. 4, 
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won for the regiment imperishable laurels in the fields of Cabin 
Creek and Honey Springs, and later in Blunt’s last campaign 
into Arkansas, and if Colonel Leavenworth is permitted to take 
with him the balance of his regiment, to be united with the six 
companies already in the field, we shall expect a record of glor- 
ious deeds unsurpassed in the annals of the war. 


«| Very few officers in the service have so good a faculty 
of managing the Indians of the prairie, and it is the universal 
opinion of the officers at Fort Larned that his superior tact and 
firmness has prevented a bloody war with the roving tribes. At 
one time during the past summer the post was surrounded by 
several thousand armed and painted warriors, who threatened the 
massacre of the garrison, when Col. Leavenworth, with the utmost 
coolness and bravery, left the entrenchments and went among them, 
alone and unarmed, called the chiefs around him and succeeded 
in pacifying them. . .’’” 


Like a bolt from the blue came word that Colonel Leavenworth 
and three of his officers had been dishonorably discharged from 
the service. ‘‘Their offense was ‘enlisting men under false pre- 
tenses ;’ that is, raising the Battery Company without sufficient 
authority to do so...’ 


‘“A correspondent from a St. Louis paper .. . writing from 
the crossing of the Arkansas river on the road from Kansas City 
to Santa Fe, very severely censures Colonel Leavenworth for 
Indian annoyances along that route ... the Colonel pursued a 
temporizing policy—giving them presents and encouraging them 
to stay in the neighborhood . . . the Indians have remained along 
the road... From begging they have taken to demanding, and 
passing trains, unless strong in numbers, are subjected to imposi- 
tions but little short of robbery... ’’ # 


It is difficult to understand such treatment of a veteran 
officer, but from the newspapers of that period one is convinced 
that there was much political influence involved in the appoint- 
ment of officers in the volunteer regiments and no doubt there 


‘Ibid. October 14, 1863, p. 2, col. 1 (editorial). 

'sIbid., October 21, 1863, p. 1, col. 1; McLain’s Battery by Maj H 
Nankivell in The Command Post Colorado National Guard, March 1051) eat! 

'*The Rocky Mountain News, October 21, 1863, p. 1, col. 2. 
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was jealousy of Leavenworth because he came from a remote state. 
An order in the war department files states that the ‘‘2nd. Col 
Vols and 38rd Col. Vols. are consolidated, to be designated the 
2nd Col vols Cavalry.’’: 


On October 19, 1863, Colonel Leavenworth turned over the 
command of Fort Larned to Capt. J. W. Parmeter of the 12th 
Kansas Volunteers. The secretary of war, by Special Orders 
No. 128, March 26, 1864, gave Colonel Leavenworth an honorable 
discharge from the service of the United States ‘‘As of date of 
Special Orders, No. 431, series of 1863,’? which was signed by E. 
D. Townsend, Assistant Adjutant General. 


Colonel Leavenworth’s regiment, which bore the picturesque 
name of Rocky Mountain Rangers, was supplied with a mountain 
howitzer for fighting the Indians. A new route between Union 
and Fort Lyon, established by Leavenworth and Capt. George 
West in August, 1862, was named ‘‘Leavenworth Cut-off’’, while 
a high peak above Georgetown, Colorado, is called Mount Leaven- 
worth in honor of the officer who protected a frontier a thousand 
miles in extent from hostile Indians during the Civil War. 


In 1864 Colonel Leavenworth was appointed Indian agent of 
the Kiowas, Comanches, and part of the Cheyenne tribe.** The 
Kiowas resided on the upper Yellowstone and Missouri rivers at 
one time but later occupied lands on the upper Arkansas and 
Canadian in Colorado and Oklahoma. Their passage of the Ar- 
kansas River was opposed by the Comanches and a war followed. 
When peace was concluded the Kiowas removed to the south side 


20Adjutant General’s Office, Old Files Division, 1072 Leavenworth, Jesse H. 
F & S 2 Colorado Cavalry. The Second Regiment Colorado Cavalry participated 
in the following battles: “Fort Craig, no loss . . . Cabin Creek, ‘no loss, Honey 
Springs (A, B, E, G, H, and I) no loss. Webber Falls, killed enlisted men 3. 
Little Blue (July 6, 1864) killed 1 officer, enlisted men 7; wounded, enlisted 
men 1... Canadian River, no loss. Little River (October 21, 1864) killed, 
officer 1, enlisted men 6; wounded, officer 1, enlisted men 12... Big Blue, 
killed, enlisted men, 1; wounded, enlisted men 2. Marais des Cygnes, no loss. 
Little Osage, no loss (Official Army Register of the Volunteer Force of the United 
States Army for the Years 1861, ’62, 63, 64, °65. Part VIII, Territories. . . 
Colorado, p. 25). 

21 September 26, 1863 (Historical Register and Dictionary of the United 
States Army, by Francis B. Heitman, 1903). 

22Five Years a Dragoon, by Percival G. Love, 1906, p. 386; Leavenworth, 

op. cit. 

23Cullom, op. cit. 
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of the Arkansas and formed a confederation with the Comanches 
which still continues. ‘‘Among all of the prairie tribes they were 
noted as the most predatory and bloodthirsty, and have probably 
killed more white men in proportion to their numbers than any 
of the others.’’* 


These Indians cherished an implacable hatred for the people 
of Texas, claiming that they had taken their hunting grounds 
from them. They ranged from Kansas to the Rio Grande, plunder- 
ing emigrants and merchandise trains and carrying into captivity 
women and children. There is no doubt that some of the Indians 
had an idea that they were ‘‘performing a friendly act for the 
government by attacks upon its enemies.’’** This prejudice arose 
from the fact that the country was once owned by the Mexicans 
whom they regarded as their enemies and they did not under- 
stand that the annexation of Texas made its people citizens of 
the United States. 


Maj. Gen. G. M. Dodge telegraphed from St. Louis to James 
Harlan, secretary of the interior, on July 13, 1865, enquiring if 
Leavenworth was acting under his orders in trying to make peace 
with the Comanches, Kiowas and other tribes that had lately com- 
mitted depredations. ‘‘I am ready to move against these Indians 
but it is wrong for me to send out to fight them while these agents 
are assuring them of peace & offering it to them. They have been 
euilty of great outrages within thirty days. They now go south 
as soon as they find the force I have got ready to punish them 
& are ready to sign a peace contract which they will keep till I 
take my troops away when they will attack us again and I think 
we should punish them first for what they have done.’’¢ 


On September 14, 1865, Senator James R. Doolittle of Wis- 
consin wrote the president and Secretary Harlan recommending 
Leavenworth for one of the commissioners to treat with the Indians 
of the Upper Arkansas. ‘‘To his firmness, sagacity and devotion 
we owe nearly all that has been accomplished there in favor of 
peace. What he has done was under my sanction in the Presi- 


2 *4Handbook of American Indians, Hodge (ed), Washington, 1912, pp. 699, 
700. 


25Report of the commissioner of Indian affairs, 1866, p. 54, 
26Office Indian Affairs, 
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dent’s name and he knows better than any other how to deal with 
these tribes. . .’? The president complied with this recommenda- 
tion.?? 


The Kiowas shrewdly informed their agent that the Govern- 
ment would forget them if they quit their depredations and would 
not deal so liberally with them in the way of annuities and they 
would become poor. Some of the chiefs boldly took white captives 
to a military post near their agency and demanded a ransom. The 
agent of the Arapahoes ordered them to surrender the prisoners 
but they declared that they would deliver them only to their own 
agent, Colonel Leavenworth, who was then absent from the 
agency.* 


Military commanders charged that the Kiowas made a raid 
into Texas in 1866, capturing citizens, and Agent Leavenworth did 
not deny that they had committed depredation upon the Texans.’ 
He wrote from Leavenworth City, Kansas, January 14, 1866, 
to Col. Thomas Murphy, superintendent of Indian affairs: ‘‘As 
the Hon. D. N. Cooley Comr. of In. Affairs has appointed me to 
accompany the captives secured from the Kiowa & Comanche 
Indians to their homes and friends in Texas, I would suggest 
[that as] Mrs. McDaniels [a captive] has not yet been confined 
altho the expected time is now over two months passed, she might 
be confined any day & when so, she will be compelled to stop three 
or four weeks — It would be impossible to pass south, through the 
Indian country this winter, and I would be obliged to go to Texas 
by St. Louis, Cairo, the Red river and Shreveport La., and then 
by land nearly as far as the distance to their homes, through the 
Indian country ... I would postpone the moving of these women 
and children until about March or April, then get two ambu- 
lances about two or three six mule waggons from the Qr. M. Dept, 
and let the Agent of the Kiowa and Comancha Indians go through 
their country and get Mrs. Spragues & Mrs. McDaniels little girls 
that the Kiowas still hold and the little boy ‘Willie Ball’ the 
Comanchas have, and take them all home together... ’’ *° 


27] bid. 

28Report of the commissioner of Indian affairs, 1866. 
z9I[bid., 1867, p. 18. 

s0Office Indian Affairs, Kiowa L. 58. 
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The captives referred to, eight in number, were held at Council 
Grove. On March 6, 1866, Leavenworth notified Commissioner 
Cooley that the time was approaching when they should be sent to 
their anxious friends. He suggested that the war department be 
required to furnish necessary transportation and an escort. He 
thought at least four troops of cavalry should be ordered to re- 
oceupy Old Fort Cobb and that the commanding officer should be 
directed to co-operate with 'the agent on that frontier to prevent 
further outrage.*! 


This plan was indorsed by Cooley who stated that in numerous 
instances captives rescued from the Indians were ‘‘returned to 
their homes at the public expense, defrayed from funds at the 


disposal of this office . . . that the cheapest and by far the most 
expeditious method . . . would be the mode suggested by Agent 
Leavenworth . . .’’s 


Major H. Douglas of the Third Infantry wrote from Fort 
Dodge, Kansas, January 13, 1867: ‘‘. . . The Kiowas complain 
bitterly of Colonel Leavenworth. . . Kicking Bird, a chief of the 
Kiowas, states that only a few small bands of Kiowas got any 
presents; the balance, last year, got nothing; that it had been re- 
ported to Colonel Leavenworth that most of the bands were bad 
in their hearts and would not go in to get their presents; that he, 
Kicking Bird, sent runners to tell Colonel Leavenworth that his 
stock was poor and he could not move in then, but he would in 
the spring if the agent would keep his share of the goods; but 
Colonel Leavenworth would not listen, and either gave all the 
goods to the bands then in, or sold them to other Indians, and told 
them they would get no goods that year... Kicking Bird says 
that all bad feeling in his tribe is owing to the injustice of their 
agent; that it required all his influence to prevent an outbreak, 
and he is afraid that they will commence hostilities in the spring.’’s? 
Leavenworth testified in May, 1867, that he had been instructed 
by Washington not to pay annuities until captives held by Indians 
were returned without ransom.*4 

si bid. 


s2Ibid., D. N. Cooley to Hon. James Harlan, Sec. of Interior, March 26, 1866. 


33 Executive Document, No. 240. House of Representatives, 41st Congress, 
second session, p. 47. 


s4Ibid., p. 124. 
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Henry M. Stanley, reporting the peace commission for 
eastern newspapers, from Fort Zarah, April 6, 1867, stated that 
Agent Leavenworth had arrived at, the post which was the head- 
quarters of the Kiowa and Comanche agency. ‘‘He has been the 
object of a good deal of censure from all parties, both civil and 
military. The military imagine he has infringed on their rights 
and privileges, and the civilians find fault with him because they 
think he cheats the Indians. As the post at Fort Dodge is in 
proximity to Fort Zarah, Kansas, its commander, Major Don 
Glass, and the agent, Leavenworth, are reported to be constantly 
at ‘loggerheads,’ and to indulge in mutual recriminations and 
insinuations.’’ Major Glass based his charges on the following 
letter received by him from John Dodge, a halfcast trader, on 
behalf of the chiefs Satanta, Poor Bear and others: 


“The Kioways want to know why Leavenworth does not have 
the goods intended for them carried to them. They say they want 
them. They cannot go after them; it is too cold. Horses is poor. 
They have a long way to go after buffalo. Squaws making robes. 
Four days to buffalo. Grass covered with snow. For them to go 
after the goods it would kill more horses than the goods is worth. 
Leavenworth has corn to feed his mules. They will not die. They 
want you to rite to Leavenworth and send him this also. If 
Leavenworth lisens to this and holds the goods, it is all right; 
if not, Kioways get mad. They will not go after them. It is cut 
off. The dore is shut; but they will not fight. Leavenworth can 
keep them. . .’’ This was inclosed with one Major Glass wrote 
to Colonel Leavenworth in which he said: ‘‘This letter, with bitter 
complaints on the part of the principal men of the Kiowa tribe, 
leads me to believe that there may be some possible grounds of 
complaint of which you may be ignorant; and I am confident that 
when such are brought to your knowledge, you will use every 
means in your power to secure these Indians their just rights.”’ 


According to Stanley it was expressly agreed in the treaty 
made May 20, 1866, between General Sanborn, Kit Carson, Colonel 
Leavenworth and others on behalf of the United States, and Ton- 
a-ev-ko, Satanta, Satank, Boyahwah-to-yeh-be and Quel-park, 
chiefs of the Comanches and Kiowas, that perpetual peace should 
be maintained, yet, during the past September, ‘‘these tribes went 
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to Texas and committed most diabolical atrocities, and then, at 
the approach of winter, appeared at Fort Dodge to claim their 
annuities.’’s 


Agent Leavenworth wrote the commissioner of Indian Affairs 
September 2, 1867, from Camp 1, South Side of Arkansas River, 
Near Little Arkansas River, ‘‘. . . shall leave tomorrow . . . for 
the Comanche camp on the Red Fork of the North Fork of the 
Canadian River, at which point it is my intention to meet all 
the chiefs and headmen of the Kiowas, Comanches, Arapahoes, 
Apaches and Cheyennes that are south of the Arkansas, to make 
full arrangements for them to meet the commission authorized to 
make peace with the hostile Indians. In using the word ‘hostile’, 
I do not wish you to think that there are any hostile Indians south 
of the Arkansas, except a very few Cheyennes of Black Kettle’s 
band, notwithstanding the report made by interested parties that 
the Kiowas are now on the war path. . . two herds of cattle, 
numbering some fifteen hundred, have just arrived here from 
Texas, and the herders report seeing very few Indians, and them 
very friendly .. .’’ 


‘‘With a view to securing peace with the hostile tribes, and 
to effect other important objects, Congress, by act of July 20th 
untimo, authorized the President to appoint a commission con- 
sisting of Hon. N. G. Taylor, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Hon. J. B. Henderson, chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 


3sMy Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia, Henry M. Stanley, 
D. C. L., 1895, Vol. I, pp. 14-18. 


Santanta or White Bear was born about 1830. He became second chief of 
his tribe while Satank was the first chief. He was a man of force and ability 
and his eloquence gained him the title of Orator of the Plains. He boasted 
of his part in a bloody raid into Texas in 1871 and was tried for murder in 
that state. After being in prison for two years he was released but in the 
autumn of 1874 the Kiowas again went on the warpath, Satanta was captured and 
returned to prison where he committed suicide October 11, 1878. 


Satanta was described as a typical Plains warrior, tall, princely in carriage 
and receiving visitors with as much grace and dignity as a king. His boldness 
and keen humor made him a favorite with army officers in spite of his great 
hostility to the white men (Handbook of American Indians, Vol. 2, p. 469). 


Gen. John Benjamin Sandborn was born in New Hampshire and appointed 
to the army from Minnesota. He was colonel ‘of the Fourth Minnesota Infantry 
and Was promoted to brigadier general of volunteers August 4, 1863, brevet 
major general February 10, 1865, and honorably mustered out of the service 
April 30, 1866 (Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 858). 

ssExecutive Document, No. 
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dian Affairs, Messrs. S. F. Tappan and John B. Sandborn, to- 
gether with three officers of the army, not below the rank of 
brigadier general. . . 


“The commission has recently effected very satisfactory 
treaty arrangements with the Kiowas, Comanches . . . and Chey- 
ennes. In this matter much praise is due to... Leavenworth. . . 
for [his] promptness and efficiency in the discharge of the im- 
portant and hazardous duty devolved upon [him] of visiting the 
disaffected Indians, to induce them to meet the commissioners . .’’27 


In 1867 Colonel Leavenworth gave interesting testimony be- 
fore a joint special committee of Congress on the condition of 
the Indian tribes. He related that he became well acquainted with 
Indian life and character during his father’s lifetime when he 
was in command on the frontier. That during his stay in Colorado 
and since, he had gained a thorough acquaintance with the Chey- 
ennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches. 


He did not speak their language but talked with them by signs 
and had no difficulty in communicating with them. At that date 
there were 1500 to 1700 Kiowas. He further stated that Jesse 
Chisom [Chisholm] was his guide and interpreter and that he had 
helped to keep the Indians quiet. Chisom had been the guide and 
interpreter of his father, General Leavenworth, on his expedition 
to the Comanches in 1834 and that Chisom had been with those 
Indians ever since; that he spoke their language perfectly. Colonel 
Leavenworth testified that the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Apaches, 
Kiowas and Comanches were all nomads. ‘‘They are the wild 
Arabs of America.’’ 


The peace commission was in session at Medicine Lodge Octo- 
ber 17, 1867, and Leavenworth and a party of his wards were 
present. ‘‘Before the council commenced, the village crier, in a 
loud voice, gave command to the nations sitting around ‘to be 
good and behave themselves.’ ”’ 

At Medicine Lodge Creek, October 20, 1867, ‘‘Before the 
council commenced, twelve Osage chiefs made their appearance 
at the council ground They had been travelling for ten days to 
see the commissioners. They appeared tired and hungry. Their 


37Report commissioner of Indian affairs, 1867. 
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ponies were also lame from excessive travelling, and had buck 
skin wrapped around their feet.’’ At this meeting Satanta said: 
‘““We need two agents—one for the Kioway and Comanches. There 
are so many hearts in the two tribes that it requires two. I have 
no objection to Colonel Leavenworth or any body else in the Com- 
mission, but. it requires two to distribute our goods properly. For 
myself and my band we will take John Tappan; the other Kiowas 
may take Leavenworth if they will.’’ Stanley comments: ‘‘ Al- 
though he said that he had no objection to Leavenworth, still, his 
dislike to him was only too manifest.’’:* 


There was much complaint on the part of the Indians of the 
wretched quality of the rations furnished by the Government 
and ‘‘the Kiowas, Apaches and Comanches as well as the various 
tribes in the ‘Leased District’ [were] quite destitute of the bene- 
fit of medical attendance and medicines.’’: 


Leavenworth was constantly harassed by complaints about 
the raids of his Indian wards and most of his time was spent in 
efforts to secure the release of white captives taken by the Kiowas 
and Comanches. In April, 1868, he had started for Fort, Arbuckle 
but was met at Fort Gibson by a messenger from his agency with 
a notice that ‘‘The Kiowas are arriving, women, children, and 
all . . . two girls—I have talked with Timber Mountain, he says 
all is good—they had 7 captives—five have died and they have 
brought in the two that are living... I have no trouble with © 
the Indians—the great. difficulty is to get something for them to 
eat... The Indians understand that I have sent for you oe 
I think Black Eagle is the prime mover.”’ 


Denton County, Texas, was the scene of the raid which oc- 
curred in January and Leavenworth wrote Indian Commissioner 
N. J. Taylor from ‘‘Kiowa & Comanche In. Agency, Eureka Val- 
ley, Li: Liy 21st’ May "1868 4 i haee en sad, report to make— 
About 1st of Jany. Parry-Wah-Soit or ‘Heap of Bears’ a Kiowa 
chief started out at the head of a raiding party of nearly one 
hundred men... and killed eight persons, took two women and 


seStanley, op. cit., p. 254. 
s9Office Indian Affairs, 
October 31, 1868. The Leas 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Ind 
located west of the ninety-ei 
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eight children captives—one woman escaped, the other was left 
at their first night’s camp unharmed—six of the children. . . 
perished with the cold or were killed . . . two little girls of about 
3 and 5 years alone remain alive; these two after a great struggle 
I got from them and have with me...’’ These two children, 
Malinda Alice and Susan Fitzpatrick, were six and four years 
old when brought to the Leased Lands. As their relatives had 
been murdered in the raid Colonel Leavenworth took them to 
Washington and placed them in the Protestant Orphan Asylum 
where their expenses were paid by Congress. Later a bill was 
passed by Congress appropriating money for the care of the two 
girls whose names had been changed to Helen and Heloise Lincoln 
by act of Congress.‘° 


In 1868 the commissioner of Indian affairs recommended that 
a number of military posts be established along the northern and 
western borders of Texas to protect the people from invasion by 
the Indians from north of Red River. The Kiowas and Comanches 
were holding a number of captives and they promised to give them 
up as their annuity goods would not be distributed otherwise." 


The wild Indians did not confine their depredations to white 
people but raided the Chickasaw settlements and killed some of 
the Indians and there was a demand that Fort Cobb be regar- 
risoned. The Fort Smith Weekly Herald of February 15, 1868, 
reported that ‘‘ ... last week a band of wild Indians went to the 
house of Overton Love, a Chickasaw, living on Red River, about 
twenty miles from Fort Arbuckle, and killed him and all his family. 
This news is reliable, as it comes from good authority.’’ Governor 
Cyrus Harris wrote to the department, January 23, 1868, that 
«« . . The legislature will meet on Monday, the 27th instant, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the existing troubles by 
Comanches, Kiowas, Osages, and other tribes. Times are getting 
too hot to lay still. Government has taken no steps to put down 
this thing; and in order to save life and property, we have got 
to shoulder our arms and march up to the music... If some- 
thing is not done very soon, I shall be compelled to call on the 
Choctaws for assistance to stop the ingress of all naked tribes 


soFitzpatrick Girls of Texas Were Christened by Congress by Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, The American Indian, Tulsa, October, 1929, pp. 6, 7, 15. 
«1Report of commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1868. : 
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into our nation. We have lost too much by them. No less than 
four thousand head of horses have been taken out of the country 
by these very naked fellows, who now live and foster on govern- 
ment provisions, under a cloak of treaty... The wolf will respect 
a treaty just as much as Mr. Wild Indian. ..’’? Taylor, the Indian 
commissioner, wrote Leavenworth March 10, 1868, to make en- 
quiry respecting the raids and if the Indians belonged to his 
agency to ‘‘Take energetic steps to prevent any further invasion 
by them of the Chickasaw country, or the repetition of their out- 
rageous acts.’’# 


The achievements of Leavenworth would be notable alone for 
the number of captives he secured and restored to their families. 
That was not easy or pleasant work as the Government insisted 
that the agent should take the white captives from the Indians 
without, recompense. Apparently that proceeding seemed quite 
simple from an easy chair in a government office in Washington 
but it was not possible to deal with the Kiowa and Comanches in 
that manner. Many of the Indians claimed that they loved their 
white captives and could not bear to give them up but they were 
usually persuaded when a sum of money was offered them; 
naturally that only encouraged them to take more captives. The 
distracted families of the white captives resented any delay in 
the restoration of their wives or children and Colonel Leavenworth 
was in sympathy with them as he witnessed the effects life in an 
Indian camp had on the captives. 


An incomplete list of captives recovered from the Indians by 
Colonel Leavenworth includes: Mrs. Caroline McDaniels, Rebecca 
Jane McDaniels in the autumn of 1865; Louisa E. MeDaniels, 
1866; Alice Taylor, 1865; James Ball, 1865; Willie Ball, 1866; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague, 1865; James Benson, 1865; John C. F. 
Blackwell, 1866; Oley Motte, in the spring of 1867; Vina Mars, 
1868, twelve years old; Johnny Kirkendall, Alexander Holt, 
Charley, a black boy, Tom Bailu, Helen and Heloise (name not 
known) all in 1868. At the time Mrs. McDaniel was captured her 
husband and sister-in-law were killed. Mrs. Sprague’s oldest 
daughter, sixteen years old, was killed and two of her children 
died in the Indian camp. 


42Misc. Doc. No. 139, House of Representatives, 41st Congress, second ses- 
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““In the summer of 1866 a party of No-co-mes charged upon 
Mr. Bob’s house, in Montague County, Texas; killed Mrs. Bob 
while defending her children; captured Mrs. Sarah Jane Luster, 
and Biantha Bob, aged eleven, and Rudolphus, aged thirteen. 
Mrs. Lustre made her escape from the Comanches; recaptured by 
the Kiowas, and, after great suffering, made good her escape 
from the Kiowas. Biantha Bob was ransomed by Dr. Stone, and 
Rudolphus was ransomed by a Pen-a-tacker chief by the name 
of Asa Hobit, or the Milkyway. He said he could not bear to see 
a white man weep for his child. 


‘“‘The Box family, mother and three daughters, were given up 
or purchased from the Kiowas by the military at Fort Dodge in 
1866. When captured Mr. Box was killed. 


““Two of the five captives I reported as held by the Kiowas 
in my report of the 21st of May, 1868, have been given up at 
Fort Larned, one by Sa-ton-tu and the other by Timbird Mountain. 
Neither of these captives was ever near my agency or my camp. 
I have never failed to get a captive when they came near me,... 
Now, it is reported that two white boys and one girl were captured 
by the Comanches on the 7th of June last, and one man killed, 
and the Indians acknowledge it; and it is also reported to the 
department, from all sources, that the Indians are raiding all the 
time into Texas, and that the chiefs acknowledge themselves un- 
able to control their young men. What should be done with 
them with this fearful list of crime and outrage? .. . Shall this 
supineness of the Indian Department continue, or shall the bureau 
be turned over at once to the War Department? There is no 
doubt on this subject. Let the officers of the army act as local 
agents, and the honest Quartermasters buy their goods. . .’’ 


The record of the life of Colonel Leavenworth after his serv- 
ice on the peace commission was not discovered by the writer in 
an exhaustive research and correspondence with several state 
historical societies. It is likely that he was worn out after his 
arduous years on the plains and no doubt he was happy to join 
his family in Milwaukee. His death was reported from that city 
March 12, 1885, at a ripe old age, in spite of the privations and 
hardships he endured in the service of his country. 


a3[bid., pp. 7, 8. 


THE KIOWA’S DEFIANCE 
By Dan W. PEERY 

The Kiowa Indians are perhaps today the most civilized and 
progressive of any of the former Plains Indians. After living a 
neighbor to the Kiowas for years, and knowing many members of 
the tribe, I am convinced that no nation or tribe of people have 
developed from the savage state, and have become civilized, pro- 
gressive citizens in so short a time as have the Kiowa Indians now 
living in Caddo, Kiowa and Comanche counties, Oklahoma. 

I would not want to leave the impression that the writer 
thinks the whole tribe is a civilized, energetic and progressive 
people, for this is not the case, but its leading men and women 
are becoming educated and are ambitious to follow the white 
man’s road. Many of them live on, and cultivate their farms 
with apparently as much success as their white neighbors. 

Some of the younger members of the tribe take an active 
interest in politics but they do not all vote the same ticket. 
One of the representatives from Caddo county in the twelfth 
legislature was a Kiowa Indian. He became quite familiar with 
parliamentary procedure and was an aggressive member, working 
always in the interest of his constituents, both Indian and white. 
The chief deputy U. 8S. Marshal for the Western District of Ok- 
lahoma is a Kiowa, and resides in the Capital City. Another 
Kiowa Indian has made a reputation as teacher of athletics in 
the schools of the state; while several of the younger members 
are teaching in Indian schools and others are employed in the U. 
S. Indian Service. 


The one thing in which the Kiowas have excelled, is art. There 
are four or five young men, members of this tribe who, as painters 
and blenders of color, are recognized by artists as the equal of any 
American artist. They have specialized in the painting of Indian 
pictures, and their work is to be seen in art galleries, not only in 
America, but also Europe. Some specimens of their art are to be 
seen in murals in the public buildings of this state. Some of the 
finest murals are painted on the walls of the Historical Society 
Building. There is something of a wildness and abandon about their 


Indian pictures that no white artist has ever been able to repro- 
duce. 
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A large part of the Kiowa children attend school with the 
white pupils, study the same books and recite in. the same classes. 
The Indian children delight in the athletic side of education. 
You will find young Indian boys in most of the baseball and foot- 
ball teams organized in schools where there are Indian pupils. 
The Indian girls participate in basket-ball games and in other 
contests in which girls take part. 


The Kiowas have good physiques and perhaps a stronger 
individuality than have most any other tribe. Prior to their be- 
coming adjusted to the environments of civilized life, and while 
they felt that the only way they could maintain their right and 
hold their possessions was to crush their enemies, they became 
Spartan warriors, asked no quarter and they gave no quarter. 
They were not Ishmaelites, but were distinctly a separate tribe 
of people; had a language of their own so different from that of 
other tribes that the common sign language was their only means 
of communication with other tribes. 


In later years they became affiliated with the Comanches and 
as the language of the latter tribe was much easier acquired, a 
number of Kiowas learned the Comanche tongue, but I doubt if 
any Comanche ever talked Kiowa language. As the language of 
the Comanches contained much Mexican-Spanish, more people 
could make themselves understood by the use of the Comanche 
dialect. Very few of the old scouts ever learned the Kiowa lang- 
uage, in fact, Jack Stilwell, who knew most every language and 
dialect spoken by the Indians of the southwest, also the Spanish, 
disdained the Kiowa language, and when he was United States 
Commissioner at Anadarko he listened to all testimony wherein a 
Kiowa was involved, only in Comanche language. 


He said, ‘‘Comanche will be the court language of the two 
tribes in my court.’ 


After the so-called Battle of the Washita in November 1868, 
and the subsequent campaign, the Indians were rounded up at 
Fort Sill the chiefs of the Kiowas and Comanches agreed to re- 
turn to their reservations, quit raiding, horse stealing and com- 
mitting crimes of al! kinds against the white settlers. It was not 
long before some white thieves came over from south of the Red 
River and stole a lot of the Indian ponies. Then commenced a 
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series of raids by the Kiowas, assisted by many Comanches on 
the settlers down in Texas. Many murders were committed, men, 
women and children were killed and scalped, and much property 
of the white settlers was stolen, including horses, mules and cattle. 


These Indians would return to their reservations and would 
have the boldness to go to the agency for rations and also wanted 
more guns and ammunition. It was their claim that they had made 
no agreement not to raid, murder and steal in Texas. They pre- 
tended to regard Texas as ‘‘free range.’’ 


It was in the Grant administration that the policy was adopted 
of appointing Quakers in all departments of the Indian service. It 
was claimed that the religious sect known as Quakers had always 
been friends of the Indian. They pointed back to the peace treaty 
of William Penn, with the Delawares, which was never violated. 


There had never been trouble between the Indians and the 
Quakers. The first tenet of their religion was, ‘‘Peace on Earth 
and Good Will to Men.’’ They never went armed, but always 
relied upon their faith and the goodness of God for their protec- 
tion. Lawrie Tatum of Iowa was the first Quaker agent. He 
was a man with a big heart, who had great faith and a strong 
personality. He had the advantages of a good education, and 
had executive ability. 


The following letter written by Lawrie Tatum from Fort 
Sill dated May 30, 1871, tells an interesting story of an epochal 
event in the history of Southwestern Oklahoma, in which, Santanta 
was the leading character.' 


] '‘Santanta was recognized as a leader of the most belligerent and blood 
thirsty faction of the Kiowa Indians. He thought himself a patriot and orator. 
He attended the Medicine Lodge peace council in October 1868—as one of the 
chiefs representing the Kiowa tribe. Henry M. Stanley who afterwards became 
famous for his explorations in Darkest Africa attended this council, as the cor- 


respondent of several metropolitan papers, reported the speech of Santanta in 
part as follows: 


“All of the chiefs of the Kiowa-Comanche and Arapahos are here today. 
They have come to listen to the good word. We have been waiting here for a 
long time to see you and we are getting tired. All the land south bf the Ar- 
kansas River belongs to the Kiowas and Comanches and I don’t want to give 
away any of it. I love the land and the buffalo, and will not ‘part with any. 
I want you to understand that the Kiowas don’t want to fight and have not 
been fighting since the treaty two years ago. I hear a great deal of fine talk 
from these gentlemen, but they never do what they say. I don’t want any of 
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Office Kiowa Agency 
5 mo 30, 1871 
Jona Richards 
Ind Agent, 


“‘On the 27 inst Santanta with several other Chiefs, women & 
children & a few young men came after their rations. Before 
receiving them the Chiefs & some of the young men came into 
the Office, & Satanta made, what he wished understood to be a 
“Big Speech,’’ in which he said addressing me ‘‘I have heard that 
you have stolen a large portion of our annuity goods and given 
them to the Texans; I have repeatedly asked you for arms & 
ammunition, which you have not furnished, and made many other 
requests which have not been granted, You do not listen to my 
talk. The white people are preparing to build a R. R. through 
our country, which will not be permitted. Some years ago we were 
taken by the haid & pulled here close to Texans where we have to 
fight. But we have cut that loos now and are all going with 
the Cheyennes to the Antalope Hills. When Gen Custer was 
here two or three years ago, he arrested me & kept me in confine- 
ment several days. But arresting Indians is plaid out now & is 
never to be repeted. On account of these grievances, I took, a 
short time ago, about 100 of my warriors, with the Chiefs Satank, 
Eagle Heart, Big Tree, Big Bow, & Fast Bear, & went to Texas, 
where we captured a train not far from Ft Richardson, killed 7 
of the men, & drove off about 41 mules. Three of my men were 
killed, but we are willing to call it even. If any other Indian 


“When I look upon you, I know that you are big chiefs and while you are 
in the country we go to sleep happy and ‘are not afraid. I have heard that 
you intend to settle us on a reservation near the mountains. I don’t want to 
settle there. I love to roam over the wide prairie, and when I do it I feel free 
and happy; but, when we settle down we grow pale and die. 

“Harken well to what I say. I have laid’ aside my lance, my bow and my 
shield, and yet I feel safe in your presence. I have told you the truth. I have 
no little lies hid about me, but I don’t know how it is with the commissioners; 
are they as clean asI am? A long time ago this land belonged to our fathers, but 
when I go up the river I see a camp of soldiers, and they are cutting my wood 
down or killing my buffalo. I don’t like that; when I see it my heart feels 
like bursting with sorrow. I have spoken.” 

Concerning this Stanley writes, “Few can read the speeches of the Indian 
chiefs without feeling a deep sympathy for them; they move us by their pathos 
and worshipful dignity, but they are asking the impossible. The half of a con- 
tinent could not be kept as buffalo pasture and hunting ground.” 

Stanley, Henry M. Autobiography. p. 226. 
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come here & claims the honor of leading the party he will be lieing 
to you, for I did it myself.’’ 


‘‘Satank, Eagle Heart & Big Tree, with several young men were 
present & assented to the correctness of the statement. I at once 
went to Post to see Gen Sherman & Col Grierson. Satanta fol- 
lowed me. They sent for the other Chiefs, and made preparations 
to arrest them. Satanta, Satank, & Big Tree were arrested. Eagle 
Heart had got nearly to the Post, when some young Indians com- 
menced shooting arrows at the Soldiers, who returned the fire & 
killed one Indian. The women & children who were camped near 
the Commissary were on thin ponies, in several instances, two 
on one, & fleeing to the timber in about two minutes. 


‘‘The prisoners are in irons, kept in one of the stone buildings. 
Before leaving Kicking Bird & some others, plead with Gen Sher- 
man in their most eloquent stile for the release of the prisoners. 
He intends to send them to Texas. 


““T feel very glad that Gen Sherman was in Texas, when he 
was, & here at this time. I think he understands Indian affairs 
better than when he left Washington. He has not heard from the 
troops who started on Satanta’s trail. They were probably stoped 
by the sudden rise of Red River. 


‘‘Last night there was supposed to be about 200 Indians in the 
timber back of the Post. But it may be a false report, No one 
knows what to look for from the Indians. Gen Sherman I believe 
intends to compel the Indians to go onto their respective reserva- 
tions, but he cannot do it at once. He leaves for Okmulgee this 
morning. Lizzie Smith left yesterday morning. 


‘Col Grierson & I wish to see Warloopa, Jake & some of the 
head men of the Caddo & Delaware Indians. Please have them to 
come here soon 

“Please send the letter to Agent Darlington. He will want to 
know how affairs are here. Geo Smith is writing one for him 
while I am writing to thee. 

Our school is going on. The schollars do not appear to be 
uneasy. 

Tn love thy friend 
Lawrie Tatum, 
Ind Agent. 


A | 


SANTANK 
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““P. S. I would like thee to send this, or a copy of it to Agent 
Darlington as G. Smith may not write so particularly. L. T’’ 


When this letter, from the agent Lawrie Tatum, was written 
the Kiowa prisoners were in the guard house at Fort Sill. Some 
time afterwards Lawrie Tatum wrote a book, entitled, ‘‘Our Red 
Brother,’’ in which he recites some of the things told in his letter 
above and also tells the events that happened soon after the arrest 
of these Kiowa insurgents who boasted of the crimes they had 
committed in Texas. 


He writes: ‘“‘A day or two after the arrest Colonel McKenzie 
in command of the troops at Fort Richardson, arrived at Fort 
Sill, and reported that the recent heavy rains so obliterated the 
track of the raiding Indians that they could not be followed. In 
a few days the Colonel with his troops took charge of the prisoners 
to convey them to Texas for trial. Satank was so refractory that 
he was put in a wagon with two soldiers to guard him, and Satana 
and Big Tree were placed in another wagon. George Washington, 
a Caddo Indian rode by the side of the wagon as they left the 
Fort. It was on this journey Satanka said to him: ‘‘I wish to 
send a little message by you to my people’’, ‘‘Tell my people that 
I am dead.’’ I died the first day out from Fort Sill. My bones 
will be lying on the side of the road. I wish my people to gather 
them up and take them home. Tell my people to take the forty 
one mules that we stole from Texas to the Agent, as he and Colonel 
Grierson requires. Don’t committ any depredations around Fort 
Sill or in Texas.”’ 


The way Agent Tatum tells of the tragedy that resulted in 
the death of Satank ‘is as follows: 


‘‘When about a mile from the Post, Satank sang his death 
song. Then, with his back to the guard drew the shackles off 
of his hands, by taking some of the skin with them. With a 
butcher knife in hand which he had secreted, altho’ twice searched 
by soldiers, he then started for the guard in the front of the 
wagon. They both jumped out leaving their guns. Satank picked 
one up and commenced loading it, when he received several fatal 
shots and in twenty minutes died in savage agony. There was 
cause to believe that he had killed many white people also Indians 
in addition to the last seven, for which he was arrested. He was 
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buried by the soldiers at Ft. Sill. The Indians were told that 
they might take him up and bury him at their own camp which 
they declined to do.’’ 


Perhaps this story would not be complete without telling 
something of the fate of the other two prisoners who were guilty 
of the murder of the seven Texans and of many other atrocities 
committed by this branch of the Kiowas while raiding in Texas. 
Horace P. Jones the well known interpreter attended the trial at 
Jacksborough, Tex. The two prisoners Satanta, and Big Tree,’ 
were both found guilty of murder in the first degree, by a jury 
and were sentenced to be hanged on September 1, 1871. This sen- 
tence was never executed for, thru the influence of Agnt Tatum, 
General Sherman and other men prominent in the Indian service, 
the Governor of Texas was induced to commute the sentence to 
life imprisonment. However, both of these Indians were paroled 
in two or three years in consideration of an agreement made which 
the Kiowa tribe, in which, all the head men of the tribe agreed 
to cease raiding in Texas and live at peace with the white people 
and other Indians. The terms of this agreement were not kept 
and Satanta was returned to the Texas penitentiary to finish his 
life sentence. Satanta committed suicide by jumping from a 
window in the Huntsville, Texas penitentiary shortly after he 
had been returned for breaking the terms of his parole. 


*Big Tree was afterwards paroled and returned to the reservation. He was 
allotted land in 1901 in what in now Kiowa County. He lived on his allotment, 
a few miles southwest of Mountain View, until his death in 1932. He was an 
old man when he died, and had for many years lived the life of a good Indian 
and citizen. He became converted to the Christian religion soon after his re- 
turn to the reservation, and became a religious worker among his people. He had 
been a Baptist preacher for many years and his influence had been for good. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN ISSUING 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO SUBSISTENCE 
1861-1870 
By Martha Buntin 


The year 1865 found these United States again one nation. 
The soldiers of both armies having been mustered out they were 
now home-seekers. Again westward migration filled the new 
lands with long trains of covered wagons. These people were 
making homestead filings on the hunting grounds of the Plains 
Indians. The Indians felt the intrusion of the white settlers on 
their hunting ground, as detrimental to their way of life. The 
problem faced by the already harassed government was to pro- 
tect its citizens. Since the beginning of the settlement on the 
North American continent they had constantly pushed the 
Indians back, back into the interior of the nation, into that 
land termed as the great American desert; but now this land 
was considered desirable for homestead settlement, and there 
was no place to remove the Indians except to the Indian Terri- 
tory. But this territory was too limited to supply the game 
necessary for their subsistence, and the government would neces- 
sarily have to issue beef to them to supply the food to take the 
place of that they had always had as the result of the chase. 


If this policy was to be placed into effect within the short 
time allowed for it an organization, already functioning, had to 
be given the work; thus the Army Commissary Department was 
pressed into service and a new department created for the feed- 
ing of the Indians. Even with the installation of the Quakers 
in 1869 under the peace policy of President Grant, this organiza- 
tion was forced to continue its work for it was not considered 
expedient that the Quakers take over this important function 
until 1870. Captain Seth Bonney was appointed to issue rations 
to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians who were then in the vicin- 
ity of Camp Supply in spite of the fact that their reservation was 
definitely established on Pond Creek. His first report was as 
follows: 
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General: — ; . , 

I have the honor to report that I arrived here on the 13th 
inst. and receiving instructions on the 15th from Bvt. Maj. W. A. 
Elderkin, C. S. entered upon my duties on the 16th inst. and issued 
rations to thirteen hundred and thirty-five (1335) Arapahoe In- 
dians and to one hundred and sixty-five (165) Cheyennes upon 
ration returns approved by Bvt. Col. W. A. Nelson, the temporary 
superintendent of these tribes. 


The remainder of the Cheyennes are expected. soon to come 
for rations numbering about two hundred and forty lodges, aver- 
aging it is presumed about five souls to a lodge. 


I find no agents here for either tribe. I received stores from 
Lieut. W. M. Williams 3rd Inftry. A. C. S. at this camp and am 
instructed by Maj. W. A. Elderkin and Col. Nelson to issue to 
Indians every five days. 


It is estimated that there are at this camp sufficient stores 
to provide the Indians rations until Sept. 1, 1869 exclusive of 
what may be required for the troops. This may not be a close 
estimate, as there may be more troops and more Indians to be 
rationed. 


I respectfully call your attention to the fact that the store 
houses here are scarcely calculated to hold and protect from. the 
weather the subsistence stores for Indians and request that thirty 
(30) new Paulins be sent me immediately for the covering and 
protection of stores which may arrive here before proper store- 
houses or shelter can be provided for them. The A. C. S. at this 
camp has no Paulins which are of any value not in use nor has 
the Quartermaster more than he uses. 


I request the following articles immediately and have for- 
warded requisitions for them viz: 
One (1) Platform Seale 
Six (6) Hatchets 
Six (6) Butcher Knives 
Six (6) Butcher Steels 
Six (6) Meat hooks 
Thirty (30) Paulins (New) 
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One (1) Field Desk 
One (1) Field Table '! 


To this rather long letter reporting the conditions of the 
Commissary supplies for Indians and requesting, urgently, that 
supplies be forwarded, he added the complaint of the Indians 
concerning the cutting of sugar and coffee from the rations is- 
sued were very bitter and, in his opinion, should be re-included. 


It was not many hours service in the capacity of Subsistence 
Officer, before Captain Bonney found the position difficult and 
rather wnique for it was not a part of the regular army subsist- 
ence department but was an appendage of that organization with- 
out any definite status. He found that he had to issue rations 
to more than three thousand Indians at a distance of seven or 
eight miles from the camp for they refused to come after them 
and even suggested that they should be brought more often than 
every five days. A complete record of every pound of salt, sugar, 
beef, etc., had to be kept for ‘his reports. The Indians refused 
to co-operate in any way, work, they would not, as work would 
disgrace them in the eyes of their own tribesmen. Laborers were 
not to be found and the incoming supplies had to be unloaded on 
the prairie near Camp Supply.’ 


To assist him in carrying out these duties, he declared that 
he had to have the assistance of two clerks and that he needed at 
least six laborers But the Department of the Missouri was ada- 
mant in declaring that this was not necessary ; however they were 
at last convinced that these employees were necessary and allowed 
them to remain. 


General Morgan was most anxious to have the supplies prop- 
erly protected and instructed Captain Bonney to ‘‘hurry up the 
storage’. The poor Captain found his orders impossible to carry 
out and when he was ordered to hire Indians to yoke Texas steers 
to haul the timber for the store houses, he reported that the Indians 


‘Captain Seth Bonney to Bvt. Brig. General M. R. Morgan, July 20, 1869. 
Camp Supply, I. T. Letterbook p. 2-3. This letterbook is now in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, having been removed 
from the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, Concho, Oklahoma under the Hastings 
Act of 1934. These letters used in this motif are found in this book. 


2Bonuey to Morgan, Aug. 6, 1869, p. 15. 
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would not work, only an expert could handle these wild cattle 
under the yoke. The matter was dropped. 


Brinton Darlington, the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian Agent, 
appointed by the Quakers, was serving as Indian Agent at Pond 
Creek, Indian Territory, as instructed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Agent was there, the reservation was laid out, but 
the Indians were near Camp Supply and flatly refused to be dis- 
patched to this reserve. Bonney commented upon this: 


‘‘The Indians are all quite well satisfied with the arrangement, 
but all the Cavalry in the Department cannot drive them to where 
Agent Darlington is (at Pond Creek) in my opinion, for they 
would seatter to the four winds, in the event of attempt to force 
them to this I believe. 


Colonel Nelson still remains here much to his disgust. A 
Quaker delegation is expected today to look the interest of Brother 
of Darlington, who has yet to find his Indians.’’s 


No supphes for the Indians arrived and Bonney was foreed 
to continue his borrowing from the Army; the Indians were all 
hunting and did not come near enough to Camp Supply to have 
rations carried out to them; Captain Bonney repeatedly requested 
the immediate delivery of rations in order to facilitate the func- 
tioning of the governmental policy; and constantly, as the winter 
months drew near, he requested speedy construction of the store- 
houses. 


The first shipment of supplies consisting of bacon and shelled 
corn arrived. Without store rooms there was no place to store 
these rations so they were unloaded on the prairie under the boil- 
ing hot August sun; the bacon began to melt; Bonney reported 
the difficulty and forwarded his receipt for twelve hundred pounds 
less than the shipping weights. Bonney protested the correctness 


of his weights and then laid the error to the melting on the hot 
prairie.’ 


He decided to erect store houses without more delay ; arranged 
to have timbers cut by laborers secured from passing wagon 

sBonney to Elderkin, Aug. 7, 1869. 

4Ibid., p. 16. 

sBonney to Morgan, Oct.. 27, 1869, p. 34. 
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trains; and had the work well under way when he received un- 
official notice of the letting of contracts for the erection of the 
buildings. He stopped all work on the buildings and wrote by 
the weekly mail for definite information.: 


Before the arrival of the contractors to begin working on the 
buildings Brinton Darlington brought a letter to Bonney from 
Enoch Hoag, Superintendent of the Central Superintendency, 
concerning the proposed removal of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians to some other part of the Territory in the spring. Bonney 
notified his immediate superior, W. A. Elderkin, of the proposed 
removal of the Indians and the departure of Darlington with a 
delegation of Indians to locate a territory not otherwise approp- 
riated, which might be satisfactory to the Indians.7 Due to the 
slowness of the mail service, the contractor arrived before a reply 
to the letter and Bonney requested him to delay until he had 
definite instructions from his superior since the immediate removal 
would make the store houses valueless to the Indians. He was 
instructed to allow the erection of the building to be continued 
as contracted for in order that they should be ready by Novem- 
ber.® 


Darlington and his Indians returned from their visit to other 
parts of the territory and Bonney reported: 


‘‘T have only time before the mail leaves to inform you that 
Indian Agent Darlington returned from his expedition in search 
of a suitable location for the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian 
Agency on the 16th inst. and the most I can learn of him is that 
he found a spot about one hundred miles from here on the North 
Fork of the Canadian River of sufficient area to provide a farm 
of eighty acres for every male person over eighteen years of age 
of the two tribes of Arapahoe and Cheyenne Indians of good 
arable land with plenty of grass, water, wood and some building 
materials in the shape of stone with quite a quantity of Oak 
timber, much of it is bottom land though he thinks the rolling 
land there to be productive also. He did not fix the location to 
be acted on afterward, but he returns to make a report upon it, 


s{bid., Sept. 1, 1869. 

7Bonney to Elderkin, Sept. 8, 1869 

s] bid. 

sBonney tc Morgan, Oct. 1, 1869, p. 66. 
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so there is yet a long time to wait, before it is definitely known 
whether the Agency will be removed before next spring.'° 


The Indians were not willing to be settled on any one place, 
nor were they very anxious to haye the rather pitiful supplies 
provided for them by the government. The rations were not 
definitely defined by the treaty. Should the Indians be issued 
corn, flour, hard bread, sugar, coffee, beef? How much of each 
should be given? Various opinions, all conflicting, were held by 
the numerous persons interested. Since the Indians were to be 
restricted to a certain limited area, beef was of importance and 
the keeping of a beef herd near the agency was a constant chore 
for Captain Bonney. The contractor, Powers and Company, often 
failed to have the beef on hand when the Indians came near the 
post and often Captain Bonney was frightfully perturbed at times 
for he feared that the Indians would leave and not return at the 
appointed time if he failed to have supplies for delivery when 
they were ready to have them delivered. 


Shortly after the return of Darlington to the vicinity of Camp 
Supply, General Morgan instructed Captain Bonney to turn over 
the necessary supplies to the Indian Agent for issue to the Indian. 
This resulted in more clerical work and caused friction for Darl- 
ington permitted the Indians to kill their own cattle and was 
unable to return the beef hides to the Commissary Department 
as required by the Department of Missouri. On this situation he 
reported to General Morgan: 


“*.... Lhave before alluded to the difficulty in obtaining the beef 
hides of the Indian Agent, who cannot get them of the Indians... 
and may say that the hides cannot be in good condition when the 
beeves are killed by the Indians. Ag the killing of beeves affords 
them too much ammusement (they not desiring to kill them at once, 
but to give them chase; they perforate the hides with arrows and 


bullet holes) to be sacrificed when required to kill their own 
cattle.’’" 


The scales, ordered in the first request, arrived without the 
necssary lumber to set them up; constant requests for it failed 
to have it sent so that the supplies had to be weighed either on 


‘oBonney to Elderkin, Sept. 18, 1869, p. 58. 
"Bonney to Morgan, Oct. 1, 1869, p. 67. 
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small seales, or, tat in point. of transit and the beef animals had 
to be estimated -by. the officers and the contractors. There was 
no assurance that. the cattle would be ready for issue when they 
were needed even after they had been delivered within a few 
miles of the agency for: 


“‘A fine herd of 128 beeves was brought here after being kept 
about a week suddenly disappeared and has not been recovered, 


It was said, to haye stampeded to the bluffs one night, al- 
though there were six herders in charge of it. Its disappearance 
is unaccountable to me.. I communicated. officially with Joseph 
Fenton, the agent of PRs and Co. reminding him of terms of 
contract, not having a sufficient supply of beef on hand and he 
has gone to procure more beef..... 712 


A the Department of the Missouri was in orioed with Bonney 
as to the import of maintaining a sufficient herd, of beef cattle 
about the agency to issue whenever the Indians were. in the vicin- 
ity, it was decided that a number should be purchased by the 
government and held in readiness for issue. This seemed to be 
an excellent idea even though the expense of herders was added 
to the issue of rations. In October very cold weather set in and 
the cattle refused to graze. Bonney was forced to secure addi- 
tional feed for the animals. He discovered that there was a short- 
age of hay in the vicinity of Camp Supply and was forced to 
purchase it at a cost of twenty dollars per ton. He reported on 
October 30 to General Morgan: 


‘‘T have purchased in Open Market fifty, (50) tons of hay 
to be delivered between this date and November 15, 1869. At 
twenty dollars per ton. Major Elderkin was present and under- 
stands the necessity for the hay and also that I could not buy it 
cheaper. I was led to think a fortnight since, that I could pur- 
chase it four about 10 dollars from the contractor who is furnishing 
it for the Quartermasters Department. But extensive fires have 
prevailed since and frosts have injured the grass and I am even 
fortunate in getting it at that price now. Other parties holding 
hay at 22.50 per ton.’ 


1zBonney to Morgan, Oct. 1, p. 67. 
1sBonney to Morgan, Oct.. 30, 1869, p. 91. 
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With the setting in of the cold weather, the Indians found it 
much more simple to permit the Commissary Department to bring 
beef and other supplies to them rather than going after buffalo, 
and in this manner they greatly reduced the number of beef cattle 
held by Captain Bonney making the amount of hay purchased 
greatly in excess of the need for the herd held. He had not long 
to worry about the great quantity of hay for the D. W. Powers 
Company who were to supply cattle for the Indians were most 
anxious to relieve him of the additional hay for the grass for 
many miles about the camp had been burned and there was not 
enough feed in the country for the herds of cattle held under 
contract for the Indians and the fort. Bonney was most glad to 
report the possible disposition of the additional hay. 


Nor was the beef the only great difficulty faced by the of- 
ficer in charge of the feeding of these Indians, for there was a 
constant fear that the supplies would not arrive, he reported that 
the sugar received was very dark and damp but even inferior 
sugar was appreciated by the Indians who on the other hand 
disliked the corn ration, declaring that it hurt their teeth and 
Bonney recommended the expenditure of the funds spent for the 
corn be utilized in purchasing sugar and coffee which were really 
desired by the Indians." 


Flour, purchased by the Commissary Department from a 
sample was to be supplied for the Indians and each shipment to 
be carefully compared with the sample. For a few months the 
flour came in equal to the sample but in November, heavier and 
darker flour came in and Bonney was at a loss to know what to do; 
it made good bread, he reported, yet it was not equal to the 
sample, and flour he had to have without delay. Therefore, Bon- 
ney decided to reprimand the contractor and accept the flour 
unless the Department of Missouri should object.'? 


November 14, Bonney reported: 


““The mechanics are delayed by want of lumber in completing 
storehouses No. 2. I can get nearly all of the stores into No. 1.’’* 


“Bonney to Morgan, Nov. 20, 1869, p. 107. 
'sIbid., Nov. 6, 1869. 
'sIbid., Nov. 14, 1869. 
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By December the store houses were completed and Bonney 
received the remainder of the flour called for in the contract of 
Powers, Oten, Lowe and Company. He immediately forwarded 
a sample to General Morgan advising him of its inferiority to 
the other flour received, even to that which he had protested as 
being slightly inferior. The flour was rejected.’ 


General Morgan considered designated mixed vegetables 
desirable for issue to Indians, but Bonney was skeptical as to 
their usage of these supplies. He was willing to issue hardbread 
in leu of flour for they liked such prepared food, but he was so 
certain as to the inadvisability of the vegetables that the matter 
was finally dropped.‘ 


With the erection of the store houses, the arrangements for 
the delivery of beef, and the store houses filled with supplies for 
the winter, the greatest worries of the officer in charge were dis- 
pelled, but the constant monotonous reports had to be prepared, 
rations hauled to the camps which might remove a few miles 
without notice, and the constant minor differences between the 
regular army and the special officer make the post one not to be 
desired. Therefore Bonney was no doubt glad to be relieved of 
his post on January 7 and leave the problems of feeding the In- 
dians in the care of Silas Pepoon, 2nd. Lieut. 10th Cavalry, who 
was in turn relieved by Captain H. I. Ripley, to whom the duty 
of issuing of rations to Indians of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
tribes was given until this office was taken over by the Quaker 
Agent, Brinton Darlington, July 1, 1870. 


Captain Ripley found the store houses prepared by Captain 
Bonney of little use for in the spring the removal of the Indians 
began and the rations had to be hauled great distances to reach 
his charges, who were constantly on the move and had as yet not 
definitely located themselves on the North Canadian." 


17[bid., December 5, 1869. 
1sBonney to Morgan, Oct. 10, 1869, p. 77. 
1sRipley to Morgan, June 18, 1870, p. 199. 


HON. MILTON W. REYNOLDS 
(Kicking Bird) 
By DAN W. PEERY 
Born May 23, 1833, and died August 9, 1890. 


In the December 1934 number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma 
was published a sketch of the life of George W. Steele, the first 
Territorial Governor, from which these lines are copied: 


‘“‘The Governor issued his proclamation on July 8, 1890, 
calling an election to elect twenty-six members of the House of 
Representatives and thirteen of the Council to constitute the first 
legislative assembly. The date set for this election was August 
5, 1890. The legislature was to have convened Aug. 12, follow- 
ing; but owing to the death of two members elect, a special elec- 
tion was called and the convening of the legislature was postponed 
until Aug. 27.’’ 


In this sketch of the life of the first Governor nothing was 
said concerning the two members who died in August 1890, the 
first of whom was C. M! Burke, who died of malarial fever on 
Friday following the election. He was a Democrat and was suc- 
ceeded in the second election by Maj. Moses Neal. Burke was an 
ambitious young man, and his passing so early in life was sincere- 
ly regretted by the hundreds of friends he had made in the cam- 
paign for his election. 


The other member who died before the convening of the leg- 
islature was Hon. Milton W. Reynolds, better known as a writer 
under his nom de’ plume “Kicking Bird.’? Mr, ‘Reynolds was 
elected’ as the representative at large, his district included the 
whole of the seven’ counties constituting the territory. (At the 
special election to fill the vacancy, A. M. Colson of Kingfisher 
and Caldwell, Kansas was elected to succeed Reynolds). 


There was no other man elected to the first Territorial legis- 
lature better known, or who had so wide an acquaintance as did 
Milton W. Reynolds. Throughout the entire country he was 
known as a brilliant newspaper correspondent and graphic writer. 
It can be truthfully said that he was the most prominent, and dis- 


tinguished man who had been elected to either House of the first 
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Territorial legislature. Much was expected of him in framing 
the laws for the territory and his untimely death was a loss to 
the law making body. Every one who had read and kept up 
with the trend of western development knew of Milton W. ‘Rey- 
nolds as he had not only been an editor in two or three states, 
but was a well known newspaper correspondent under his pen 
name, “‘Kicking Bird.’’ He had long been ‘considered the most 
reliable authority upon Indian affairs and his views pertaining 
to the opening of the publi¢ lands to white civilization were read 
everywhere. He not only wrote copy, but he wrote as a literary 
man, and his articles contributed to the press were not only inter- 
esting and well written, but they were instructive. There were 
not many events of great enough importance to be recorded, which 
had taken place in Kansas, Nebraska or Indian Territory, between 
the close of the Civil war and the opening of Oklahoma in 1889, 
that Reynolds did not write about for the papers he represented. 


We find Milt W. Reynolds at the Peace Council at Ft. Smith, 
Ark., in September 1865. This council was held for the purpose 
of making new treaties between the Government and those Indian 
tribes that had cast their lot with the South. 


As press correspondent for the New York Tribune and other 
papers, he wrote copiously concerning this council and issues 
involved. In 1890 Mrs. Marion Tuttle Rock wrote the ‘‘ Illustrated 
History of Oklahoma.’’ The introduction to this history was con- 
tributed by Milton W. Reynolds, and in this, he stated that he 
attended the Ft. Smith council and gives in some detail the ac- 
count of this great event in the history of the Southwest. Mr. 
Reynolds’ story follows: 


‘‘The council of 1865 was a notable one. On the part of the 
Government such distinguished statesmen and generals as W. T. 
Sherman, General Parker, Governor Stanley, of Minnesota; Sen- 
ator Henderson, of Missouri, and Judge Cooley, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, acted’ as commissioners. The representatives of 
the Indian tribe were no less conspicuous and brilliant. Indeed, 
if the truth must be told, so far as power of expression, knowledge 
of Indian treaties, and real oratory were concerned, the Indians 
had decidedly the advantage. Their great leaders, John Ross and 
Col. Pitchlynn, were still living, and were active participants in 
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the grand council. John Ross had been chief of the Cherokees 
for over forty years. He had governed wisely and well, and no 
one man ever had such a power over the Cherokees as had this 
noted chief. Col. E. C. Boudinot was then comparatively a young 
man, but he was then, as now, the most gifted and powerful in 
eloquence of all the Cherokees. He was just out of the Confeder- 
ate Congress at Richmond, as delegate from the Cherokees. He 
was fiery and excitable, but not pyrotechnic and lurid. His elo- 
quence was heroic and impassioned, but not vapid or ebullient. 
He was a pronounced figure in the convention, and though difficult 
to restrain, he gradually became conservative, and his ancient 
loyalty to the Government was restored, and from that day to this 
no man among the Cherokees has been more loyal to the flag nor 
more desirous of carrying out the known policy of the Government 
towards the Cherokees and other Indian tribes. Mayes was then 
an unknown quantity. Ex-Chief Busheyhead has acquired his 
fame among his people since the date of that council. 


The commissioners on the part of the Government. were 
charged with making known to all the tribes of the Southwest 
the policy of the Government, who were assembled, it was reported, 
seventy-five thousand strong, numbering not, so many, but a very 
great multitude of chiefs, warriors, sachems, leading men, women 
and children. The Cherokees, Cheyennes, Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
Seminoles, Creeks, and the tribes of the plains, including Kansas 
Indians, nearly all came. The Indians were told that the war had 
ended, peace had been proclaimed, that the work of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation was now being carried on between the North 
and the South, and that the former relations of the semi-civilized 
tribes with the Government must be restored ; that they had gone 
into the rebellion, and consequently forfeited all treaty rights, and 
that all property once owned by them was now under the terrible 
ban of confiscation. But the Government, the commissioners said, 
was not disposed to deprive them of a home ; that their red brothers 
who had remained loyal must be ed with homes; that the 
persons they had recently sold as slaves must be eles freed- 
men, and have the same rights as themselves if they chose to re- 
main members of the tr ibe; and that consequently their former 
reservations, if restored to fe must be curtailed and restricted 
in order that the freedmen and loyal red brethren in the North 
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inhabiting Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas might have homes 
among them. It was largely a Kansas idea, and prominent Kansas 
men were there to enforce it. General Blair and Hon. Ben Mec- 
Donald, brother of Senator McDonald, of Arkansas, Gen. Blunt, 
Eugene Ware, C. F. Drake, the Fort Scott banker, and others 
were present as persistent inside counsellors and lobbyists. Kansas 
was then plastered all over with Indian reservations. She wanted 
to get rid of the Indians, who owned all of her western plains and 
her choicest lands in Southern Kansas. It was a matter of com- 
pulsion with the Indians. They had lost all rights of property 
and all title to lands. Consequently they yielded whatever was 
asked. The Creeks and Seminoles ceded the western portions of 
their reservations, including Oklahoma—the home of the red man 
—to the Government, for the purpose, as the Government declared, 
to colonize friendly Indians and freedmen thereon. Thus title 
parted from the Indians, and Payne and his boomers declared it 
was public land and open to squatter settlement. Practically they 
were correct; technically they were wrong, as the ceded lands 
became Government lands, as no act of Congress had thrown them 
open to settlement. Consequently Payne and his followers were 
technically trespassers, and could not acquire inchoate squatters’ 
rights. Payne was a typical boomer, big-brained, big-hearted, 
broad-breasted and broad-shouldered. He was built to carry a 
creat burden of responsibility. He was as brave as a Numidian 
lion. It was his constant agitation of the question of opening 
Oklahoma to settlement, together with the wise counsels and fear- 
less acts of such dauntless spirits as Captain Couch, that finally 
compelled Congress to act.’’ 


Milton W. Reynolds also attended the Medicine Lodge Council 
in the fall of 1867. Among other correspondents at that historical 
council was Henry M. Stanley representing the New York Tri- 
bune; the man who afterwards became famous for his exploration 
of darkest Africa. It was at this council Reynolds first met that 
good-natured, amiable Kiowa chief ‘‘Kicking Bird.’? They be- 
came friends and visited together much of the time while the 
negotiations were pending. It was after this great Indian Council 
that he took the name ‘‘Kicking Bird’’ as his pen name and he 
was more widely known by his nom de plume among newspapers 
and magazine readers than by his real name. 
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He visited the International Fair at Muskogee, which was 
held for the first time in 1874. If we could collect all writings of 
Milton W. Reynolds, we would have a most valuable contribution 
to the history of the West. 


His whole heart and soul was interested in the opening of 
Oklahoma to homestead settlement. He was not what was usually 
considered the type of man for a real boomer, yet he knew all 
the leaders of the ‘‘Boomers’’ and helped to give the movement the 
publicity necessary to force the opening of ‘‘unassigned lands’’ 
in the Indian Territory to settlement. He knew all the objec- 
tions and understood the difficulties in the way that might pre- 
vent the President or Congress from declaring that tract of land 
known as Oklahoma, as a part. of the public domain and therefore 
subject to homestead entry. He was in Washington representing 
the ‘‘Boomer’’ movement and had much influence with senators 
from Kansas, and other western states, 


It is to be regretted that the fame of the man who did so 
much to promote the opening of Oklahoma, which has resulted 
in the creation of one of the richest and best states that now 
constitutes the American union, has almost been obscured by the 
dust of time while the more spectacular type of men have received 
all the honor. 


Two years after the death of Milton W. Reynolds, Joe Quein, 
a well known newspaper man who was associated with Reynolds 
at the time of the latter’s death, gave out a press interview con- 
cerning the life and services of his late partner in the publeation 
of the Edmond Sun. 


Quein and Milt W. Reynolds only a few days after the open- 
ing, April 22, 1889, started the Guthrie Herald, but in a few weeks 
they moved to Edmond where they founded the Edmond Sun 
which paper is now in its forty-fifth year. Quein was president 
of the Oklahoma Press Association for the year 1892-1894. He 
died July 8, 1907. 


The interview with Quein is, in part, as follows: 


“Tt was at Medicine Lodge that Milt Reynolds came near 
losing his life at the hands of Black Kettle, the most blood-thirsty 
of all the plains Indians. He became offended at Reynolds, and 
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was in the act, of tomahawking him, when old Kicking Bird, an- 
other Cheyenne chief,' interfered and saved Reynolds’ life. Kick- 
ing Bird and Reynolds became great friends after that, the old 
chief calling Reynolds ‘‘The Paper Chief’’, a name by which he 
was known to many of the Indians. After the death of Old 
Kicking Bird, Reynolds adopted his name in all his newspaper 
correspondence and the name ‘‘Kicking Bird’’ became as well 
known to the reading people of the west as was the original of 
the name among the Indians of the plains during the days of 
Indian warfare. 


““The writings of Milt Reynolds were widely copied, and as 
his great forte was sketches of a historical nature, it is to be re- 
gretted that some of the papers containing his write-ups of what 
is now western Oklahoma are not safely preserved among the 
archives of the historical society. These writings are now in the 
possession of his daughter who lives at Hamburg, Michigan, and 
should be secured, if possible as they tell a tale of the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho country and other portions of Oklahoma which will 
never be told as truly or graphically by ony one else. 


‘Milt Reynolds was truly the paper chief of Kansas and 
Oklahoma he being a pioneer newspaper man in the west. His 
last and best newspaper work was done in Oklahoma, and today 
his body lies in the cemetery near the town of his choice, Edmond, 
Oklahoma. His grave is well cared for, but a monument should 
mark his last resting place and this monument will, sooner or later 
be placed there by the newspaper boys of Kansas and Oklahoma, 
aided by the men in the former state that he did so much to make.’’ 


Oration of Hon. Sidney Clark—From Edmond Sun 


The passing of Milt W. Reynolds, so soon after his election, 
was a great shock to the people of the new Territory. Many 
people attended his funeral services which were held from a church 
at his home in Edmond on the afternoon of August 10, 1890. 


1Joe Quein was in error when he refers to Kicking Bird as a Cheyenne as 
he was a Kiowa. The old Chief Kicking Bird had a son who was also known 
as Kicking Bird. This son was a Christian and did much missionary work among 
the members of his tribe. The son lived near the Wichita Mountains south of 
Carnegie and his death, only two or three years ago, was mourned by his peo- 
ple. He had the respect of bothhis Indian and white neighbors. The state- 
ment made in regard to Black Kettle being the most “blood-thirsty” of all the 
plains Indians might also be challenged. 
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The funeral oration was delivered by Hon. Sidney Clark of 
Oklahoma City. The following is an excerpt from his address: 


‘‘Hor the second time: since my residence in Oklahoma I am 
called upon to say a word at the grave of a dead friend. In this 
hour of grief, when death has come all unwelcome and unbidden 
to a friend of more than twenty years, I wish I had had time to 
prepare to speak of him as I know he would speak of me if he 
was standing in this presence today and it was my lot to be borne 
to the solemn silence of the tomb. In an hour of triumph con- 
spicuously honored by his party and by the people of Oklahoma, a 
loving husband, a devoted father, a respected citizen, a faithful 
friend, a man of the people and for the people, a man of com- 
manding ability and high personal honor, has suddenly closed the 
battle of life and while we weep and mourn with feelings of un- 
utterable sorrows he has stepped without fear and without remorse 
on the other shore. Death has come to him as it will come to us 
all, but as I believe in the nobility of man, in the immortality of 
the soul and in the justice of Almighty God, so I believe that our 
dead friend—this man of acute intellect, of varied learning, of 
rich experience, of cheerful heart—the well wisher of his race, 
has trod the royal road from earth to heaven. 


““My acquaintance with Mr. Reynolds commenced in the spring 
of 1865 at Lawrence, Kansas. He was of English descent, and 
was born in Elmira, N. Y., May 23, 1833. At four years of age 
he came to Michigan with his parents. His ambition as a boy was 
to obtain a liberal education, and he struggled for it with all the 
energy which characterized all the efforts of his after life. So dil- 
igent was he in the pursuit of his studies that he mastered and 
taught Latin and Greek before he entered the University of Mich- 
igan in 1853. He graduated in 1856 with high honors. Among 
his classmates were many men of whom I have often heard him 
speak, and who have since risen to fame and fortune in all the 
walks of life. He had editorial experience in Michigan, removed 
to Nebraska and became editor of the Nebraska City News, which 
he conducted for several years with signal ability. While yet a 
young man he wrote with a ready pen, incisive and vigorous to 
a remarkable degree. At that time there were many able men in 
Nebraska, but the young editor and speaker was in the front ranks 
of thought and action. He belonged at that time to the Douglas 
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school of politics, and was twice elected to the legislature of 
Nebraska. He was intensely loyal to the country in its hour of 
danger, and his appeals in behalf of the Union in the press and in 
his public speeches were most eloquent and effective. For two 
years following 1862 he was the commercial editor of the Detroit 
Free Press, which position he filled with distinguished ability. 
From the time he came to Kansas in 1865 up to the time he came 
to Oklahoma his life was an indissoluble part of the history of 
the state. He was proud of its rapid growth, jealous of its honor, 
a friend of all that was good and progressive in its civilization, 
and tremendously in earnest in promoting its development and 
prosperity. JI can hardly recall any notable public event during 
his residence in Kansas of which he did not speak and write, and 
with which he was not in some way identified. He was a born 
journalist. At different times he published some of the ablest 
newspapers in the state, and there are many men now in public 
life who are indebted to the vigor of his pen for the reputation 
they now enjoy. He was a member of the legislature, a regent 
of the state university, and held with honor to himself many other 
positions of trust and responsibility. He was broad and Catholic 
in his views on all great questions of the day.’’ 


Mr. Clarke went on to speak in the most affecting manner of 
Mr. Reynolds’ life in Kansas and in Oklahoma. He _ described 
many incidents in his public life. ‘‘Among all the men I have 
known connected with the Kansas press, I can recall none,’’ said 
Mr. Clarke, ‘‘who wielded a more fertile pen or who wrote with 
more effective vigor in the clash of a political battle. But there 
was nothing of malice in his nature, and when the conflict was 
over he was kind and generous to a fault.’’ Mr. Clark also spoke 
of the able articles written by Mr. Reynolds for the Kansas Mag- 
azine in behalf of the settlers on the Osage ceded lands, and of 
the powerful effect they had in determining that great controversy 
in favor of the settlers. ‘‘He was intensely interested in the de- 
velopment of the public domain and in consequence early here 
on this soil a new commonwealth was to be born, and he worked 
and espoused the cause of those who demanded the opening of 
Oklahoma to homestead settlement. In fact, he was among the 
first to clearly discern that struggle for the day when it should 
spring into life. He was here at the birth, and it was his laudable 
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ambition to be a leading factor in building on foundations safe 
and strong the new state of Oklahoma. Because of his marvelous 
abilities and intense nature his services in our first legislature 
would have been of great value to the territory he loved so well. 
In the providence of God he has been taken from us, and we know 
not why. While we bow in humble submission to the will of Him 
who doeth all things well, and mourn our irreparable loss, let us 
cherish his memory for what he was on earth—one of the ablest 
and best and bravest of men. To his stricken family, his devoted 
wife and invalid daughter, let our hearts go out in profound 
sympathy as the mortal remains of the husband and father go 
back to dust. The brilliant intellect, noble life and surpassing 
love of that husband and father will be the pride of the future 
and will grow brighter as the years go on.’’ 


Most of the leading newspapers of the West published ac- 
counts of the death of Milton W. Reynolds, and many of them 
gave a synopsis of his life and public service. Some of the lead- 
ing editors wrote editorials in which high tribute was paid to 
him as a newspaper man, and a leader of public opinion. I think 
it but just to his memory to republish some of these editorials in 
the Chronicles, so that his history may be preserved in the annals 
of Oklahoma. 


Hon. Milton W. Reynolds 


‘“‘The young territory of Oklahoma lost a loyal and helpful 
friend when Milton W. Reynolds passed away. By one of those 
strange decrees of fate which so often disappoint and thwart 
human purposes, the same week which witnessed his election as a 
member of the territorial legislature witnessed his death. His 
taking off in the full flush of his well-earned honors exemplifies 
in an impressive manner, the uncertainty of life and the feeble 
tenure by which men hold the gifts of this world. Oklahoma and 
Kansas are joint mourners at the grave of Milton Reynolds. He 
was all to Kansas in the time of her need that he was to the young 
territory which owes its existence largely to his efforts. Courage 
and romance blended in the nature and made him pioneer. There 
was that in his soul which made him delight in the constructive 
processes which enter into the work of civilization and his splendid 
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talents appeared to find their most congenial exercise in that line 
of effort. He was called away while all of his faculties for use- 
fulness were unimpaired and at a time when the future seemed 
to be opening up to him a larger field for achievement than he had 
yet known. But in all that went to make up a noble and symmetrical 
manhood, his life was complete and his character thoroughly 
rounded out. Length of days would have added less to his moral 
stature than the world and society, which he illuminated and made 
better.”’ 


The career of Milton W. Reynolds was associated with a period 
which will never cease to be regarded with historic interest, and 
among many other notable figures which appeared in the same 
arena; he will ever occupy an honorable and conspicuous place. 
The world will remember him as one of its sincerest benefactors, 
and will bestow upon him the praise which belongs to a good man, 
a true patriot, a loyal friend and a noble and genial spirit whose 
light should have gone out later.’’ —Kansas City Star. 


Hon. Milton W. Reynolds 


‘A feeling of deep sadness will be felt all over Kansas upon 
the intelligence of Milt Reynolds’ death. Bright and versatile, he 
was unfortunate in all his ventures. Always true to Kansas, the 
last years of his life were faithfully devoted to the opening and: 
the development of Oklahoma, which he regarded as a Kansas 
colony. He would have doubtless become an important factor in 
the history of the territory as his worth and ability became better 
known. As a newspaper man, Reynolds was a model paragrapher, 
and his sentences were often epigrammatic and forcible. He will 
be long remembered as a brave bright son of Kansas. 

—Leavenworth Record. 


Hon. Milton W. Reynolds 


“‘The lamp of life warm true and strong went out when Milton 
Reynolds died. His was a sturdy and patriotic heart. He was a 
type of what is best in Kansas. He loved Kansas and he labored 
for her. His devotion was unselfish and in her prosperity his was 
a reward sufficient for his endeavor. Nature endowed him well 
and circumstance polished and equipped an understanding whose 
keen strength was apparent in whatever undertaking he embarked. 
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Reynolds was a high bred gentleman and scholarly collegian. With 
the pen he was incisive, epigrammatic, fruitful of original thought. 
As a speaker he was polished, ready and felicitous. Friendship 
was a thing dear to him, and for a friend he would stand fast any 
time against odds. As an editor in Lawrence and Parsons and a 
writer for the Times he worked with diligence and accomplished 
much for Kansas, acquiring a powerful influence in the state, 
earning well and holding fast the affections of its people. He was 
one of the original advocates of the opening of the Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, a member of the convention held in this city which memor- 
ialized congress upon the subject and a delegate to Washington in 
that behalf rendered great and not forgotten services. When the 
territory was opened he became a first settler there and the same 
indefatigable capacities he had before given to Kansas were spur- 
red afresh in the interests of the rising state. Had he lived he 
would doubtless have reaped something of those fruits he merited 
so well. This man had been given office, but he was in no sense 
a politician. Neither his nor his training knew those arts which 
win the herd. The regrets for this genial, cultivated gentleman 
will be as broad spread as the prairies he knew and loved. An 
honest man and a staunch heart answered, ‘‘I am here,’’ when 
Milton Reynolds met his summons.’’ —Kansas City Times. 


‘The lovable and genial nature of Milton Reynolds was con- 
spicuously illustrated in his newspaper work. He was constitu- 
tionally opposed to the argument of abuse. He abhorred a person- 
al “‘newspaper fight’’. He would submit to columns of abuse and 
Say never a word in answer though his defense was perfect. He 
himself seemed constantly to strive to say of all the best he could. 
He was generous and enthusiastic in friendship and more than 
just to his enemies. His fine observance of the courtesies and 
amenities of journalism might well be imitated by the profession. ”’ 

—Oklahoma City Journal. 


In securing data for the compilation of material which the 
writer is using in this sketch of the life of Milton W. Reynolds, I 
paid a visit to the cemetery in Edmond hoping that I might find 
the grave wherein his mortal remains had been laid some forty- 
five years ago. I thought there would be some dates concern- 
ing the life and death of Reynolds, or else some epitaph worthy 
of this great man, carved in the stone that might be used in writing 
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up this historical sketch. However, I was disappointed, there was 
no stone erected, and I could not find the grave, nor did I 
find anyone in Edmond who knew where he was buried, although 
at one time he was the best known newspaper man and journalist 
who wrote frontier history. Having failed to find anyone now 
living in Edmond who had personally known Reynolds or was 
present at his funeral, I then referred to the first Directory of 
Oklahoma to find the names of those who resided in Edmond in 
1889-1890. 


In ‘*‘Smith’s Complete Directory of Oklahoma Territory 1890’’, 
under the caption EDMOND, I find the following entries: 


““Reynolds, W. M. propr. Edmond Sun, r nw 30 14 2 w. 
Another entry reads: ‘‘ Howard, E. B.—works in Sun office, r NE 
14 3-1’’. 


The writer, at once, recognized that this E. B. Howard who 
worked for the Edmond Sun some forty-five years ago, was none 
other than the Hon. KE. B. Howard, of Tulsa, Oklahoma who has 
held prominent positions under the state government, and has 
served several terms in congress, and has long been recognized as 
one of the leading men of the State. 


I requested Mr. Howard to contribute to this write-up, or 
sketch, his personal recollections of Milton W. Reynolds. The fol- 
lowing contribution is very much appreciated as it is written by 
one who had the opportunity of knowing Reynolds, as no other, 
now living, has had. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MILT W. REYNOLDS 


About two months after the first Oklahoma opening to settle- 
ment on April 22, 1889, it was announced by the enterprising and 
progressive citizens of the then village of Edmond that a deal 
had been made with a famous journalist and editor to begin the 
publication of a newspaper in the thriving little village. 

A few years previous to that, in my home down in Kentucky, 
I had learned the art, of setting type. I was living with my father 
and family on a ‘‘claim’’ three miles north of Edmond. This an- 
nouncement gave me an opportunity to seek my first employment 
in Oklahoma and also to meet, become acquainted with and work 
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for the man who, aside from Payne and Couch, had done more to 
bring about the opening to settlement of this great virgin country 
than any other. Hearing that this editor had arrived in Edmond 
and was arranging the details of publishing his first issue I sought 
an interview with him, and obtained employment. 


As a boy in Kentucky, owing to the fact that for several years 
my father had been waiting and watching for the opening of Okla- 
oma, I had learned somethng of the greatness of this man by read- 
ing a considerable number of his now historic writings which had 
helped to force the day when Oklahoma, ‘‘The land of the fair 
God’’ as he saw fit to call it, was opened to white settlement. Con- 
sequently, being a boy in my early teens, I approached timidly and 
almost in fear. However my timidity and fear soon disappeared 
as I found him to be a very broad-gauged gentleman with an over- 
flowing amount of humanity in his heart and a desire, evidenced by 
my first interview with him, to encourage and be of benefit to all. 


Thus it was that very shortly after the beginning of my inter- 
view with him, I found myself in the employ of ‘‘Kicking Bird’’ 
**, who in private life was Milton W. Reynolds, who will always 
stand out by reason of his record, and amongst those who knew 
him as one of Oklahoma’s first and best citizens. I continued in 
his employ, working for him both in Edmond and Guthrie, until his 
death, and I learned to know him and admire him for what he was. 


Mr. Reynolds bore a reputation to those who did not know 
him intimately as being austere, cold and hard to become acquaint- 
ed with, but when you knew him, you soon learned that. his ap- 
pearance as such was but on the outside and that he was, aS a 
matter of fact, a kindly, tender hearted, charitable man, loving 
and interested in the betterment of all humanity. In those early 
days he especially impressed me by my observation of his actions 
as to the fact that he was a genuine home-loving family man and 


never was happier than when he was doing things to add to the | 


comfort and pleasure of his immediate family. One of the finest 
illustrations as to this was impressed upon my mind indelibly 
when I observed his tender care of an invalid daughter in his 
family. He seemed to be at his happiest when he was doing some 
thing, large or small, that would add to her comfort and pleasure. 
I think that one of the happiest moments I ever observed him in 


—_—— 
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was about six weeks after he had established the newspaper—The 
Edmond Sun, which is still being published. He had finished 
building a home for his family in Edmond and had brought them 
there to be with him. 


Mr. Reynolds was not only a benefactor in helping to secure 
the opening of Oklahoma to settlement, but he seemed to live every 
day the life of dreaming of and doing things to make Oklahoma 
a better place in which to live. He was a journalist of the old 
school; his writings were based on the highest plane, based on 
fundamentals, and he never stooped to take advantage of the 
fact that he was of the press in order to punish or persecute a 
political or social opponent. He belonged to that school of journal- 
ists of those days, composed of such men as Greeley and Watter- 
son, who knew the power of the press, used it for the benefit of 
the community and the people and gave little, if any, considera- 
tion to the cash-drawer or their own personal interests in discuss- 
ing and molding opinion as to public problems, questions and 
policies. It seemed to be his special delight in his writings and 
lectures to take the side of a common man and to fight for his 
rights without regard to the demands of the special few who ex- 
isted in those days and sought to dictate, as they do in these days. 
Some of the most beautiful articles which it ever fell my lot to 
put into type, or to read in print, came from his pen when oppor- 
tunity presented itself for him to defend or make apologies for 
the acts of a fallen human being, be he man or woman. 


Mr. Reynolds was, in addition to being a journalist of the 
highest calibre and standing, a Statesman in action and thought, 
and his life in Oklahoma in its earlier days and his efforts on be- 
half of the then Territory were an inspiration to many a man both 
old and young to do all things and every thing to lay a foundation 
in the right manner for the great State which he, in those days, 
prophesied Oklahoma some day would be. All of the people of 
the then Territory soon learned to know him or to know of him 
and his work, and almost universally at that time looked upon him 
as our greatest and leading citizen. 


In politics Mr. Reynolds was a Republican and of the old 
type that then existed in that party and was dominant in it. He 
respected the rights of all citizens, and evidenced a desire to pro- 
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tect these rights at any and all times, and by reason of this had 
a very strong support regardless of class or politics. 


This fact was demonstrated when in 1890 an election was called 
for the election of Oklahoma’s first Territorial Legislature. By 
an act of Congress the Territory had been divided into Represen- 
tative and Senatorial Districts, with one Representative to be 
elected at large. In those days nominations for public offices 
were made by conventions instead of the primary. Mr. Reynolds 
had not announced his candidacy for Representative-at-Large but 
was drafted by the Convention of his party and in the election, 
owing to the general knowledge that the settlers had of his great 
work in bringing about Congressional action that permitted white 
settlers to come into Oklahoma, there was little effort made to de- 
feat him by the opposing party. However, although elected Rep- 
resentative-at-Large by a large majority, Mr. Reynolds never 
knew of his election, for the reason that just a day or two before 
the election he took seriously ill, was at the point of death on 
election day, and four days after passed away without knowledge 
of the results. His death was a shock to the young territory, as 
everyone realized that a man whose services were sorely needed 
in those pioneer days had been called by death from the land he 
loved, and that especially were we to feel the lack of his services 
in those formative days when the foundation for the great State 
of Oklahoma was to be laid. 


At that early day few, if any, communities had arranged for 
cemeteries. Consequently he was laid to rest beneath a Blackjack 
tree in the school section adjoining the then town of Edmond by 
his pioneer neighbors. I was one of the pioneers who helped dig 
his grave on this school section, and as we deposited his remains 
in the grave most of the people of the territory felt that, by reason 
of his character, his love of mankind and the great work that he 
had done, to Okahomans this grave in the future would be a shrine 
to which people would come to pay respects to the memory of a 
great benefactor. 


The day of his funeral in Edmond was one never to be for- 
gotten by those who were there and witnessed it. The Hon. Sidney 
Clark, also another Oklahoma benefactor and an orator of ability, 
came to Edmond to deliver the oration at his bier. It was a 
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characteristic pioneer audience that assembled to pay its last 
respects to Mr. Reynolds. The orator, the preacher and the pro- 
fessional man were there from all parts of the territory, dressed 
in their garb of that day; the working man was there in his work 
clothes, the farmer was there in what he wore as he tilled the then 
new and virgin soil of Oklahoma Territory; they were there be- 
cause each class and every one of them realized that this man had 
been foremost and never failing in the battle that had finally 
been won to provide for them homes, and to many of them a new 
start in this new country. 


Truly ‘‘ Kicking Bird’’—Milton W. Reynolds—was among one 
of the great men that Oklahoma ever knew or will know. The work 
that he did redounded to the benefit of all, and Oklahomans today 
owe much to his efforts and memory; he was a leader of the news- 
paper fraternity of that day, and no doubt the course he pursued 
as a journalist in the pioneer days has had much effect upon the 
success of the fraternity in Oklahoma during the subsequent 
period and at the present time. 

His efforts, his courage and the results thereof, warrant me, 
and every other citizen cognizant of the history of those days, in 
suggesting that the citizenship of Oklahoma will not have done 
their duty towards this great man until they have erected an 
appropriate monument to his memory and in recognition of the 
great work that he did in life, and although owing to the moving 
later of the remains of those buried in the school section, we are 
not sure as to just where he found his last resting place, the news- 
paper men of this State, in my opinion, should co-operate with 
every citizen who has benefited by coming to the State in proceed- 
ing, as soon as possible, to reward this great pioneer Oklahoman 
with a fitting recognition that will recall to the people of this 
State at this time and to those of the future a very important period 
in the history of Oklahoma. E. B. Howard. 

The following words of cheer are taken from the last editorial 
written by that brilliant journalist, Hon. M. W. Reynolds, whose 
death occurred on the 9th day of August, just four days after his 
election as a member of the Council of the Territorial Legislature. 


From Edmond Sun: 
‘(A few, a very few, people have become a little discouraged 
because this season’s crops do not seem to justify and verify the 
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great anticipations last year. But it is so everywhere. Texas and 
Kansas are not doing what they did last year. The fact is, both 
last year and this year were phenomenal years. Last year, all 
things considered, was the most productive season for sod crops 
on both upland and valley we have known in our experience of 
thirty-three years in this western country. And this year is un- 
usually, we may say phenomenally, dry here and all through the 
vast plain region west of the Missouri River. We have known dryer 
years, but it is dryer here this year than usual. We want to say 
to the brethren that Oklahoma is all right. Ten years from now 
Oklahoma will be one of the brightest states in the Union. Ten 
years from now there is not a settler upon a claim in Oklahoma 
who, if he is industrious and sober and has his health, will not be 
worth from $10,000 to 15,000. Our lot is cast in a goodly land 
and there is no land fairer than the Land of the Fair God.’’ 


THE INDIAN REMOVAL MESSAGE OF 
PRESIDENT JACKSON 
By John Bartlett Meserve. 


No theme in Oklahoma history has awakened such interest as 
has the matter of the removal of the unwilling Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians, a century ago. It provides the major historic 
background of this commonwealth. Just as truly as the history 
of our common country reaches back to Hastings and Runeymeade, 
so the thoughtful interest of the student of Oklahoma history and 
lore, finds himself concerned with the early history of Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. 


The situation among the tribes in the southeastern states had 
gone from bad to worse until a crisis was presented when Andrew 
Jackson became president. General Jackson, perhaps understood 
the Indian, his vision of things and his mode of life, better than 
did any man in public life at that time. The Indian question be- 
came the first object of concern of the famous Tennessean and in 
his first message to Congress in December 1829, the whole Indian 
controversy with the southeastern states, was laid before Congress 
with his advice for action. This message though firm was not 
acrimonious and the action taken by Congress immediately there- 
after, inaugurated the policy of the removal of these tribes to an 
independent state of their own forming. The thoughts expressed 
by President Jackson indirectly concern our formative days. 


Message 

‘The condition and ulterior destiny of the Indian tribes 
within the limits of some of our States have become objects of 
much interest and importance. It has long been the policy of 
Government to introduce among them the arts of civilization, in 
the hope of gradually reclaiming them from a wandering life. 
This policy has, however, been coupled with another, wholly in- 
compatible with its success. Professing a desire to civilize and 
settle them, we have, at the same time, lost no opportunity to pur- 
chase their lands and thrust them farther into the wilderness. By 
this means they have not only been kept in a wandering state, but 


1Great Debates in American History, Vol. VIII, page 264, et seq. 
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begin to look upon us as unjust and indifferent to their fate. Thus, 
though lavish in its expenditure upon the subject, Government has 
constantly defeated its own policy, and the Indians, in general, 
receding further and further to the West, have retained their 
savage habits. A portion, however, of the Southern tribes, hay- 
ing mingled much with the whites and made some progress in the 
arts of civilized life, have lately attempted to erect an independent 
government within the limits of Georgia and Alabama. These 
States, claiming to be the only sovereigns within their territories 
extended their laws over the Indians, which induced the latter to 
call upon the United States for protection. 


‘‘Under these circumstances the question presented was 
whether the general Government had a right to sustain those 
people in their pretensions. The Constitution declares that ‘no 
new States shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 
any other State’ without the consent of its legislature. If the 
general Government is not permitted to tolerate the erection of a 
confederate State within the territory of one of the members of 
this Union, against her consent, much less could it allow a foreign 
and independent government to establish itself there. 


““ Actuated by this view of the subject, I informed the Indians 
inhabiting parts of Georgia and Alabama that their attempt to 
establish an independent government would not be countenanced 
by the Executive of the United States and advised them to emi- 
grate beyond the Mississippi or submit to the laws of these States. 


‘Our conduct toward these people is deeply interesting to 
our national character. Their present condition, contrasted with 
what they once were, makes a powerful appeal to our sympathies. 
Our ancestors found them the uncontrolled possessors of these vast 
regions. By permision and force they have been made to retire 
from river to river, and from mountain to mountain, until some 
of the tribes have become extinct. and others have left but remnants 
to preserve, for a while, their once terrible names. Surrounded 
by the whites, with their arts of civilization, which, by destroying 
the resources of the savage, doomed him to weakness and decay, 
the fate of the Mohegan, the Narragansett, and the Delaware is 
fast overtaking the Choctaw, the Cherokee and the Creek. That 
fate surely awaits them if they remain within the limits of the 
States does not admit of doubt. Humanity and national honor 
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demand that every effort should be made to avert so great a 
calamity. It is too late to inquire whether it was just in the 
United States to include them and their territory within the 
bounds of the new States whose limits they could control. That 
step cannot be retraced. A State cannot be dismembered by 
Congress, or restricted in the exercise of her constitutional power. 
But the people of these States and of every State, actuated by 
feelings of justice and regard for our national honor, submit to 
you the interesting question whether something cannot be done, 
consistently with the rights of the States, to preserve this much 
injured race? 


“As a means of effecting this end, I suggest, for your con- 
sideration, the propriety for setting apart an ample district west 
of the Mississippi, and without the limits of any State or Terri- 
tory now formed, to be guaranteed to the Indian tribes as long 
as they shall occupy it, each tribe having a distinct control over 
the portion designated for its use. There they may be secure in 
the enjoyment of governments of their own choice, subject to no 
other control from the United States than such as may be necessary 
to preserve peace on the frontier and between the several tribes. 
There the benevolent may endeavor to teach them the arts of civii- 
ization; and, by promoting union and harmony among them, to 
raise up an interesting commonwealth, destined to perpetuate the 
race and to attest the humanity and justice of this Government. 


‘This emigration should be voluntary, for it would be as 
eruel as unjust to compel the aborigines to abandon the graves 
of their fathers and seek a home in a distant land. But they 
should be distinctly informed that, if they remain within the 
limits of the States, they must be subject to their laws. In re- 
turn for their obedience, as individuals, they will, without doubt, 
be protected in the enjoyment of those possessions which they 
have improved, by their industry. But it seems to me visionary 
to suppose, that in this state of things, claims can be allowed on 
tracts of country on which they have neither dwelt nor made 
improvements, merely because they have seen them from _ the 
mountains or passed them in the chase. Submitting to the laws 
of the States, and receiving, like other citizens, protection in their 
person and property, they will, ere long, become merged in the 
mass of our population.’’ 
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A message of like import had been conveyed to Congress by 
President Monroe and later by President John Quincy Adams 
so we cannot ascribe to Jackson the authorship of a separate, 
independent state for the Indians. In accordance with the pres- 
idential suggestions and after a most acrimonious debate, Congress 
passed the? Act of May 28, 1830, declaring a Federal policy favor- 
able to the removal of the Indians and placed in the hands of 
President Jackson the power to initiate the necessary steps to 
secure exchanges of lands with any tribe ‘‘residing within the 
limits of the states or otherwise.’’* The extended debates in the 
United States Senate on April 9, 1830, touching the controversial 
questions involved in the enactment of this law, are highly illum- 
inative and disclose the claims of the southeastern states to he 
relieved of these independent tribal governments within their 
borders. 


It had been the farcical practice of the Government from the 
beginning, to exercise authority over the Indians by treaties ne- 
gotiated with the tribes. These treaties conferred no vested rights 
and were effective, not as treaties, but as Acts of Congress. They 
in no manner impaired the power of Congress to further legislate, 
even in violation of the terms of the treaties. These treaties were 
not contracts and the moral obligations to observe them were often 
violated. This policy was pursued until March 3, 1871, when 
Congress, by law provided, ‘‘that hereafter no Indian nation or 
tribe within the territory of the United States shall be acknow- 
ledged or recognized as an independent nation, tribe or power 
with whom the United States may contract by treaty.’’ <As far 
back as the‘ treaty of Hopewell, of November 28, 1785, with the 
Cherokees, the leaders of this tribe recognized the rights of Con- 
gress to regulate their tribal affairs. Section IX of this treaty 
provided, ‘‘For the benefit and comfort of the Indians, and for 
the prevention of injuries or oppressions on the part of the 
citizens or Indians, the United States in Congress assembled shall 
have the sole and exclusive right of regulating the trade with the 
Indians, and managing all their affairs in such manner as they 
think proper.’? Then came the famous agreement with the State 
of Georgia of 1802, whereby, in consideration of the relinquish- 


24 Stat. L. 412. 


*Great Debates in American History, Vol. VIII, page 266 et seq. 
‘Kappler, Vol. II, page 8. 
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ment of its claims to the territories of Alabama and Mississippi, 
the Government pledged itself to extinguish all title to Indian 
lands within that state. The State of Georgia insisted that the 
power to legislate over the Cherokees which had been reserved 
in the Hopewell treaty had automatically inured to the benefit 
of that State and the Georgia legislature had proceeded to act 
accordingly in a rather, unconscionable manner. The justice and 
propriety of this alleged transfer of power from the general 
Government to the State of Georgia were matters which did not 
apparently concern the authorities of the State of Georgia but 
which in those years of militant ‘‘States Rights’’, were accorded 
full recognition. It must be borne in mind that during those 
initial years, interference by the Federal Government and par- 
ticularly by its. Courts, was defied by the States. Against the 
aggressive acts of the States, the Government confessed its ina- 
bility to cause a suspension of their laws even though their en- 
forcement operated to defeat the solemn engagements which the 
Government had made with the tribes. The strong central Gov- 
ernment as we know it today did not then exist and in apprais- 
ing the executive actions of Andrew Jackson, this equation must 
be given full effect. 


Our Indian poicy has been a series of rank inconsistencies. 
The Nation that had so boldly declared ‘‘that all men were created 
equal and endowed with certain inalienable rights’’ and that had 
so promptly supplemented its organic law with an engagement 
that no man’s ‘‘life or property should be taken without due 
process of law,’’ evidently did not have the original American. in 
thought. Much of the criticism of President Jackson and of his 
administration of Indian affairs might be softened by a more com- 
plete appraisal and understanding of the impact of his contem- 
porary life. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIJAH HICKS 


The hostility of the Comanche Indians and other tribes in 
Texas interposed great difficulties to the white settlers of that 
young republic. The United States Government undertook to 
help the Texans make peace with these Indians. In 1843 Pierce 
M. Butler, former Governor of South Carolina, was stationed 
at Fort Gibson, where he performed the duties of Cherokee 
Agent. Under directions of the government, and with an escort 
from Fort Washita, he attended the Treaty Conference with rep- 
resentatives of a number of western tribes at Tawakoni Creek, 
March 15, 1843. This was an interesting conference, but the 
Comanches whom the commissioners particularly wished to meet, 
were not in attendance. For this resson it was adjourned until 
autumn, to meet at Bird’s Fort on the Trinity River. An ex- 
tended effort was made by the commissioners of Texas to find 
the Comanches ‘and bring representatives to this meeting. Their 
search extended into the Wichita Mountains in Western Okla- 
homa and the surrounding country, but it was unavailing. 


In the course of the next year another effort was made, and 
the United States Government sent Captain Nathan Boone from 
Fort Gibson to assist and represent the Federal Government. He 
parted September 25, 1849; but the Indians did not remain 
at the camp ground until his arrival, and this effort likewise re- 
sulted in failure. 


Another attempt was made in 1845, and commissions were 
issued to Pierce M. Butler and M. G. Lewis to enter into a treaty 
with the Comanche Indians and secure white captives in their 
possession. When they received their commissions, Butler and 
Lewis went to the home of the former at Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, whence they departed for New Orleans. They arrived 
there November first, and purchased a supply of goods to be 
bartered to the Indians in exchange for white captives, to ob- 
tain their good will and induce them to enter into the desired 
treaty. They then descended Red River to Shreveport, Louis- 
lana, to purchase mules and equipment, and complete their out- 
fit; from there they proceeded overland to their rendezvous 
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at Coffee’s Station on the Red River, opposite the mouth of the 
Washita River. The Texans then sent runners out to the In- 
dians, notifying them that the Council would be held at Com- 
anche Peak. News of this undertaking traveled far, and be- 
reaved parents hastened to meet the commissioners at Shreve- 
port to tell of their children who were captives among the In- 
dians. 


Before joining Lewis and the outfit at Coffee’s Station, 
Governor Butler went to Fort Gibson, where he endeavored to 
secure a military escort from the commandant, but in vain. He 
then interviewed the Indians living near, with a view to secur- 
ing an escort and delegations from the emigrant tribes. On De- 
cember 26, he set out from the comfortable home of William 
Sherry Coodey. He was accompanied by the Cherokee dele- 
gates, Elijah Hicks, Mr. Coodey, and J. L. Washburn, one of 
the editors of the Arkansas Intelligencer. As they proceeded they 
were joined from time to time by other white men; by Wild Cat, 
the Seminole delegate, and Major Alberson, Chickasaw; but the 
Choctaw Indians who had promised to come, failed them. In 
Texas, Teesay Guess, a son of Sequyah, joined the delegation. 
While on this expedition, he was badly injured by a falling tree. 
Tim Tiblow, a Delaware, purchased from the Choctaw merchant 
Robert L. Jones, at Boggy Depot, a supply of goods which he 
took to the Conference to trade with the Indians expected there. 
A number of white men attached themselves to the party for 
hunting, adventure, and trade. 


Butler’s party of nineteen proceeded over the Texas Road, 
and crossed Red River at the new village of Preston, where they 
joined Commissioner Lewis and his twenty-nine men. Lewis in- 
sisted on traveling with a wagon, thereby entailing much labor 
over a road through the timber, and causing vexatious delay. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Lewis, the only woman in the party. 
‘‘She is ‘quite an Amazon,’’ reported Mr. Washburn to his pa- 
per; ‘‘wears a belt and dagger—shoots a rifle expertly—rides 
well on horseback and takes notes—rather handsome, medium 
size, English by birth—married four years—no children. The 
Colonel is very sprightly and gentlemanly in his deportment.’’ 
The party now numbered 48 persons, with 70 or 80 saddle and 
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pack horses and mules. Rations for sixty men were carried, 
besides $1200.00 worth of merchandise for presents, and trad- 
ing with Indians. The party included Holland Coffee with his 
hunters, who furnished meat for them. Wild Cat was a skill- 
ful hunter, and showed Governor Butler and his friends how to 
hunt bear.—(G. F.) 


Memorandum of incidents of a mission to the Comanches by 
authority of the U. S. Gov. Butler & W. G. Lewis Comisrs. 


Honble George Lowry appointed W. S. Coody and E. Hicks 
as delegates to represent the Cherokee Nation at the Comanchee P 
Council. (In pencil) Friday 12-19-1845. Left my residence at 
Santy [or Lauty] Verdigris on the 19th day of Decbr & arrived 
at W. L. Coodys on the 20th instant in order to join Gov. Butler. 


Wednesday Decbr 24th. Gov. Butler & W. S. Coody in at- 
tendance at Camp near the residence of the latter near the bank 
of Ar, River,' where preparations were made for the journey. 
Assorting and weighing of baggage and packing of mules, with 
provisions for the mission to subsist twelve persons. 


Thursday 12-25. Christmas eve. Attended by the party at 
Mr. Coodeys and were entertained with a Comanche dance by 
Gillis? late a Captive boy among the Comanches, redeemed by 
Gov. Butler, with a Comanche dance. Delaware & Kickapoo 
dances Songs & Hooping to the no little gratification of the party. 


‘William Sherry Coodey lived on the west bank of the Arkansas River 
about three miles east of the present Muskogee. His was a comfortable home 
surrounded by every mark of affluence, and the surrounding cultivated land 
and herds were looked after by a number of slaves. This home was near the 
famous thoroughfare known as the Texas Road, and many people stopped here 
to enjoy the hospitality of Mr. Coodey. It was a favorite attraction for army 
officers at Ft. Gibson, who came to visit and to enjoy the society of the Cherokee 
ladies, friends and relatives of Mr. and Mrs. Coodey. The comfortable old 
double loghouse was burned many years ago. 


2Gillis Doyle was the name of a Texas boy who was captured by the 
Comanche Indians about 1840. Gillis, with his father and a number of other 
men, were on the bank of the Colorado River securing rock for building pur- 
poses when they were attacked by the Indians, who killed three of the men 
and took the boy prisoner. Gillis was purchased from his captors by Bill 
Connor, a Delaware Indian, who brought him to Ft. Gibson in the spring of 
1845 and gave him to Gov. Butler. Butler wrote that the bay was “extremely 
ignorant, and appears ‘to have lost almost every vestige of civilization. He is 
uncommunicative and appears cowed. He speaks very imperfect English and 
very unwillingly. He is a robust and healthy boy, but much tanned. He spoke 
Comanche, said Butler, “and represents that among the Indians of that tr.se 
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Thursday Decber 25th. Remained at Mr. Coodeys, very 
cold.—Gov’r. Butler Sent to Biyou? for Camp articles. Party 
now consisting of Govr Butler Comr. Judge Rose of South Ca. 
traveller, W. L. Coodey & E Hicks delegates to the Comanches 
Mr. Washbourne of Van Buren Ed’ ‘of Ar. Intelligencer of the 
firm of Washbourne & Price and 8 or 10 hired persons packman 
Cooks &e consisting of Cherokees, Spaniards whites negroes & 
Trish. 


December 26th. Gov. Butler & party, consisting of 18 per- 
sons, and 28 horses left Frozen Rock—, W. S. Coodeys, and 
camped in the Prairie 7 miles. Party consisting of Gov. Butler 
Comr.—Coodey & Hicks delegates to the Comanches. Mr. Wash- 
bourne Edr. of the ‘Ar. Intelligencer. Mr. Rose of Charleston, 
8S. C.—& 13 packman of Cherokees, whites & a Spaniard. 


Sunday Decbr. 28th. Party halted at Chilly MclIntoshes 
North Fork Creek Nation, one of the delegates appointed by the 
Creek Nation to Comanches—but refused to proceed at present. 
Hicks and Coodey proceeded in advance and arrived at Little 
River Tuesday 30th and Gov. Butler & party arrived same day 
and pitched camps on the bank of Little River at Edwards. 
now one hundred miles from Fort Gibson (100) 


January Ist. 1846. This morning party proceeded, and were 
joined by Wild Cat Seminoley Chief & his Secretary, Toonaka. 
Two miles ride brought party to the Canadian River and 
crossed the Same over into the Chickasaw Country. River the 
line between Creeks & Chickasaws and travelled 17 miles & 
camped. 


January 2nd, 1846. Party resumed Journey at day light 
and after passing over a poor barren prairie arrived at Dry 
Foreheads a Cherokee Chief on Boggy (Big) a Settlement of 


where were about twenty white boys, Americans, and four girls in the same 
clan as himself.” ‘Connor had paid the Comanche Chief for the boy in horses, 
rifles and goods of the total value of $300.00. Governor Butler gave Connor 
$100.00, and promised him ‘the remaining $200.00 as soon as he could secure 
authority from Washington. It was while in Washington a few months later 
that Butler reported the information obtained from Gillis which was largely 
responsible for issuing a commission to him and Lewis for the expedition of 
1845. 

30 Bayou Manard, at a point about seven miles east of Fort Gibson, the 
Cherokee Agency had been located for several years. 
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Cherokees from Texas. We travelled this day 20 miles (twenty 
miles). 


Jany 3rd. Journey resumed this morning and arrived at 
Blue Creek and camped at Thomas’’ a Chickasaw Settlement. 
This day 22 miles. 


Jany 4th. Resumed our journey, passed Chickasaw Coun- 
cil House & camped at Chickasaw Agency Col. Upshaw Agent. 
This day 12 miles. (In half a mile of Fort Washitaw.) 


January 5th. Remained here to purchase supplies and 
camped to complete outfit. 


Thursday Jany 8th, 1846. Party resumed journey. Crossed 
Fort Washita a half mile from Camp, and proceeded to Red 
River Crossed the same at Coffees Station and some above, and 
pitched tents near Coffees residence, One mile from crossing. 
This day travelled 20 miles. 


Jany Ith. Remained in camps to complete outfits for Jour- 
ney. 


Sunday Jany 11th. This day united with Col. Lewis Comsr. 
which made party fifty persons strong, and seventy five horses, 
and then took up the line of march for journey, and encamped 
at MeVartneys. This day 16 miles. 


Monday Jany 12th. Resumed journey, passed Cross timbers 
Six or seven miles wide & camped on a branch of the Trinity. 
This day 20 miles. 


Tuesday Jany 13th. Continued journey this Morng, over a 
mountainous Prairie & eamped on another branch of Trinity. 
Saw many deer, but wild. This day 15 miles. 


Wednesday, Jany 14th. This day travelled over a broken 


Prairie and pitched camp in a green brier swamp of the Trinity 
new Texas. This day 6 miles. 


Thursday Jany 15th. Journey resumed this morning over 
a fine prairie & in this upper cross timbers & camped at a ra- 
vine of Trinity branch. This day 15 miles. 


Friday Jany 16th. Party moved onward this morning and 
travelled a zigzag route in a romantic prairie. Discovered Cher- 
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okee lodges hunting & purchased Bears meat. This day 12 
miles. 


Saturday Jany 17th. Continued journey this morning over 
a prairie & then timber and pitched tents on a Creek, Supposed 
middle Trinity. This day 12 miles. This is main branch Trin- 
ity.) 


Sunday Jany 18th. Remained in camp this day & rested 
to graze horses. Kickapoo lodges headed by Tecumseh. Comrs. 
employed two Kickapoo messengers to notify Comanches to meet 
at Peak. Employed also one for a pilot. 


Monday Jany 19th. This is a rainy day and at night snow 
& sleet. 


Tuesday Jany 30th. Remained in camp. Gov. Butler set 
out to look out for best route. 


Wednesday Jany, 21st. A part of the Caravan removed 
their camp across creek one mile. Col. Lewis indisposed removed 
in camp. Mr. Rose thursday shot his thumb. Creek supposed 
to be the main branch of Trinity. 


Thursday Jany. 22nd. Remained in camp, and hunted, Sev- 
eral deer Killed. Col. Lewis came up this day & joined party. 


Friday Jany 23rd. Express sent back to Washita by Wash- 
bourne Mr. Rose, and guide, & Packman— Party ordered to 
proceed, and after travelling over a poor prairie & scrubby wood 
took up camp. Two Partys of Kickapoos here hunting. This 
day 8 miles. 


Saturday Jany, 24th. Party proceeded on journey and pass- 
ing over a poor country generally scrubby timber, took up camp 
at source of the same branch left this morning. This day 6 
miles. Two miles from camp near the Witchitaw trail stands 
the Comanche Peek No. 1. No frost. 


Sunday Jany 25th. Resumed journey over a sterile prairie 
& low timber and underbrush. Met a Caravan of Kickapoo 
hunters men women & children, horses heavily loaded with pel- 
tries; numbering about three hundred. The Party purchased 
buekskins & mockisons & Bear meat & venison. This was a 
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motley party consisting of whites, Cherokees, Chickasaws, Semi- 
noleys, Spaniards, Kickapoos & Negroes. This day 12 miles. 
No frost. 


Monday Jany 26th. Resumed our journey over a beauti- 
ful valley enclosed by picturesque mountains, Muskit trees & 
grass along Kickapoos hunting trail and encamped on the bank 
of the Red Fork of the Brazos, a large River at this point with 
exceeding rich table land, of thousands of acres & surrounded by 
handsome mountain scenery. This day 20 miles. no frost 
Caddoe corn patches here. ' 


Tuesday Jany 27th. Continued journey proceeded down 
the river which ran a south course, along Kickapoo hunting trail, 
crossed the river two miles from camp & took a South course 
over a low marshy muskit ground and pitched camps at a ra- 
vine from South west. This day 10 miles. 


Wednesday Jany 28th Party proceeded on their journey 
South & down the river, over a low flat muskit lands, Had two 
horses stolen last night by unknown Indians. There was rain 
and travelled 8 miles & pitched camps. 


Thursday, Jany 29th. Commissioners advised the Separa- 
tion of the Caravan into four parties to search for the Indians, 
Comanches &¢. Coodey, Hicks, Wild cat’ & Charles a negro, a 
cook to travel the North west creek to the source & to invite 
Indians to meet at Comanche Peak, Chickasaws to proceed in 
advance on the middle route. George Boenton & Fomanka John 
to cross red fork and down the same. Commissioners and party 
in the middle route all to meet at the clear fork of Brazos. 


Coodey & Hicks & party proceeded north of west and found 
a large Creek or river coming from the West, and assended the 
Same to the mountains. Passed fine grazing in the bottoms, very 
wide. The remainder of the grounds passed are poor broken 
with scrubby post oak. These bottoms looks equal to summer. 
This day travelled 10 miles. No game today. 


Cooacoochee killed a rabbit of a large species ears six inches 
long, and taller than the grey fox. 


é Friday Jany 30th. We proceeded this morning to the moun- 
tain & followed the valley South ‘West. <A beautiful vally and 
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mountain, covered with cedar. The valley low, muskit grass & 
wood. Followed a ravine to the mountains & crossed over and 
found a ravine running South West on which we camped. Not 
a spot of ground fit for human habitation. This day 18 miles. 


Coodey & self were much entertained by Cooacochee (Wild 
Cat) of remarks on the fine promise of Govt. officers in Florida 
to the Seminoleys. The (sic) had assured them, that in the 
West, they would find amongst a numerous herds of Buffalows. 
He, Cooacochee travelled from Florida to this point fifteen hun- 
dred miles and had seen the first buffalow, and scarcely any 
other kind of game. He also related the history of the Semi- 
noley War, battles &e. He affirmed that it was Sam Jones who 
killed Genl. Thompson. He said in ali the battles he fought, 
the officers of the soldiers (as he termed it) were brave com- 
manders. At every fire the Seminoies gave the troops, they 
would retreat, and the officers would use the sword liberally on 
them and force them into lines. ( 


It appears that Cooacoochee was during the war minister of 
war of the Seminoley Nation. Freezing this morning. 


Saturday Jany 31st. Journey over a poor broken country, 
with scattering post oak, Crossed over a chain of Ridges, sup- 
posed to be the dividing ridge of the red Brazos, and Clear Fork. 
Country poor ‘and unfit for human habitation. 


This day 18 miles. 
Cold night & frost. Water froze by fire. 


Sunday Feby. ‘Ist. Proceeded on journey South West zic- 
zae thro all kinds poor broken Country & after wander thro 
thickets & undergrowth almost inpenetrable pitched our camp 
on a Biyou running east. At this point a beautiful chain of 
mountains insight towards the South West. This day 10 miles. 
Freezing this morning by the fire. 


Monday Feby 2nd. Resumed journey this morning South 
West thro poor broken prairie and scrubby woods & hills, and 
penetrated underbrush with difficulty; reached the beautifull 
mountain. It is at this point a chain of mounds & ordinary 
peaks with a little underbrush on them. We asscended the high- 
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est but the Clear fork of the Brazos westward not visible. Pro- 
ceeded a south east course, and camped on a ravine of pure 
water of that direction. At this City of mounds commences 
prairie South east & west as far as the eye could reach. A poor 
country. This day 15 miles. 


Last night Cooachee again resumed the history of the Semi- 
noley War. He made Some hair breath escapes in the war- 
rior battles. Made witty remarks of the whites. Captured a 
convoy of waggons, and took a drinking frolick with his warries 
with Spirits found in the waggons in a hammock. 


Captured a soldier near Augustine Soldier took hold of his 
arms and said—friend. Replied, I am hold of you, & friend also 
and then slayed him. 


Tuesday Feby 3rd. Continued our route down the limped 
ravine now east, thro a poor uneven prairie with muskit and 
live oak on the Same, now a rapid running creek and Camped 
after going 14 miles. South is a chain of mountains & high 
hills. 


Wednesday, Feby 4th. Left the silvan stream this morning, 
and continued the general course of the same, passing through 
prairies and crossed a plain trail running north & south cross- 
ing the creek and down the same, and then came on Butler & 
Lewis trail, entered the same to their camping ground, and then 
encamped on the same Creek. Saw numerous herds of deer to- 
day. This day 24 miles. 


Thursday Feby 5th. Following the trail of Butler & Lewis 
over a very BroKen prairie hills, and some level bottom prairie, 
and encamped at a ravine occupied by the above party. This 
day 15 miles. Cold rain today. 


Friday Feby 6th. Journey continued on Butlers track, and 
came to a large creek, now swimming, and camped. This day 5 
miles. Bread exhausted. 


Saturday Febry 7th. Succeeded in swimming creek, and 
entered the trail of Butler over a beautiful prairie, and chain of 
high hills to north east and reached the same creek, where But- 


ler & Company camped & there pitched our tent. Increase of 
our party. 


— 
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At Camp two Kickapoos arrived, Mothaskuck & a young 
man who we invited to stay, & accepted. They informed us 
that they were in search of Butlers and Chickasaws, and by agree- 
ment we would travel together. Venison, mountain goat, & 
turky for supper, no bread. 10 miles. 


Sunday Febry. 8th. Proceeded this morning on trail thro 
a beautiful prairie, mountains to the east, and camped on same 
creek, now called Cow River. This day 20 miles. 


Increase of party again. Two more Kickapoos came to camp 
and joined us. They were in search of Chickasaws, who had 
appointed to meet them on this creek, but was disappointed. 
This party was sent by Precon, a chief. One son. Together at 
camp two Cherokees, four Kickapoos, one Seminoley & one Ne- 
gro. Turky and venison for supper & no bread. Roasted on 
sticks. 


Coodey & Wild Cat proceeded in advance of us to overtake 
Butler & Lewis and to report that Comanche Peak is at the head 
of Brazos instead of being opposite the mouth of Clear fork. 
Heavy white frost. 


Monday Feby 9th. Our company set out on the trail, my- 
self, Charles & four Kickapoos. Proceeded five miles, & came 
up with Coodey & Wild Cat, who had Killed a Buffalow Bull 
but too poor for use. At this point met with George Brenton 
& Bill Spaniard who had been sent out to search for us. They 
informed us that it was thirteen miles to Butler & Lewis en- 
ecampment. Party then all proceeded to Camp & found all well. 
The party it appears lived in profusion, here on the choicest deli- 
eacies of the Wilds. Honey, Bear, Venison, Turkey, Buffalow 
flesh, fish &e. This day 20 miles. 


The Party of Kickapoos were furnished with Supplies, Sugar 
& Coffee tobacco &e. The English, Cherokee, Creek, Chickasaw, 
Kickapoo, Some Spanish & Some Comanche, language were 
Spoken at this Camp. 

Tuesday, Feby. 10th. This morning, 2!1 parties having 


come in, the Commissioners determined on crossing the Brazos 
at the junction of Cow Creek, and employed four Kickapoo pi- 
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lots and took up the line of march over a mountain and then 
a smooth level prairie. Saw numerous herds of buffalows, ante- 
lopes, deer grazing in this extension plain, which afforded fine 
grazing, and camped on a clear running stream. This day 15 
miles. 


A young man, Williamson, lost in the prairie. Comrs. Sent 
out parties to search, but returned without finding— 


Wednesday; Feby. 11th. This morning Kickapoos continued 
pilots, and party took the line of march for the Brasos, over a 
fine prairie. Numerous herds of all kinds game in sight. Ar- 
rived at a large creek, clear riffle. A new log house is here, and 
rail lot, the first seen since Red River. 


Arrival of three Cadoo Indians. They wished to trade 
horses, Comrs. invited to repair to camp on the Brasos and there 
trade. Lost man not found, and several parties Sent again in 
search. Arrived at the Brasos, at a Cadoo encampment, pro- 
ceeded to the fording, and took up on the bank. This day 15 
miles. 


Thursday Feby 12th. Coodey & self and Some others, 
crossed river & Some baggage, along the bank, and pitched 
camp. Gov. Butler & Seventeen men returned in Search of lost 


man. This day 1 ‘mile. All crossed over, except party on 
Search. 


Friday Feby. 13th. Last night, heavy rain. arrival of 
Cherokees at Camp, Young Guess & Jesse Oweings. Col. Lewis 
employed Young Guess & Doublehead to bear express to Coffee 
& Warren, Contractors to supply the meeting. This day re- 
mained in Camp. 


Saturday and Sunday, the party remained in Camp, and 
some of the men made a canoe to eross the party who are on 
the West Side hunting lost boy. Numerous Indians on this Riv- 
er. Caddoos most numerous. On Monday the lost boy was 
discovered in the Prairie near Cow Creek, by a Cherokee & 
brought to Camp. (Cherokee name, Fooelistah). 


Tuesday Feby 17th. This morning arrived Thorn & Reese, 
Sent to search for lost boy. Arrival of travellers, 
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Mr. Cushingberry & Mr. Duval of Fort Smith. From St. 
Antonio, with Lipan (?) dresses—Short cape, part painted & 
Fringed.) Also Bill Spaniard & Johnson who had been sent 
out to search for lost boy. 3 oclock—arrival of George Brenton 
and Fomaca John, hunters lost boy. 


Wednesday Feby. 18th. This morning cold. Genl. Wil- 
liamson & Captain Stickalubbee returned from hunting lost boy. 
This morning also Jesse Chisholm trader among the Comanches. 
Also Mr.’ Guess returned who had been sent express to Col. 
Coffee. Express failed to make the trip. 


Thursday Feby. 19th. Remained in Camp. Last evening 
hail fell, & 10 oclock this morning still on the ground. Horses 
fed the second time with corn Since our departure from Red 
River, but scanty. Arrival of Lipan Indians from St. Antonio, 
with their Agent. Also Mr. Shaw, Delaware interpreter. A 
Lipan Lady with a faney dress. Two Chiefs. These Chiefs are 
Cannibals or man Eaters. 


Friday Febry. 20th. This day in camps. Govr. Butler, 
and three others (packman) Searching for boy, returned, after 
being out eight days. Returned by way of Buck Snort. Coodey 
& Self returned from a Buffalow hunt this day, without Killing 
game. 


Three men returned from Comanche Peak, where supplies 
of Beef had been delivered for the Treaty. It has been found 
at last; but destitute of the enchantment. Low! it is a brushy 
hill! 

Interview with Hiesa, Caddoo chief. 

I informed him thro Fooclista, a Cherokee linguist, that myself 
and Coodey had been appointed by the Cherokee Chief to ac- 
company Gov. Butler & Lewis Comrs. to visit all Our Indian 
brethren in this Country. That we are instructed by our chief 
to pay them a friendly visit visit and to take them by the hand 
in behalf of the Cherokees. As to the particular objects of the 
Comrs. they would make that known when they are all met in 
Council. 

Saturday Febry. 21st. Still in Camp. Party waiting for 
return express from Comanchee Peak, Sent to contractors to in- 
vite Indians to meet at this point. 
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Curious matters doing in Camps. <A reward of $100.00 had 
been offered any person to bring in lost boy. The boy was 
found and brought in by a Cherokee named Chicken. The pay- 
ment was assumed by the Commissrs. But a quibble was 
raised by the father and Gov. Butler that the boy found the 
Cherokee & had employed him only to bring him to Camp, and 
therefore was not entitled to the whole. 


Sunday Feby. 22nd. This day Commrs. employed Jesse 
Chisholm & Miller to visit Comanches and to invite them to a 
Treaty. Party remained in camp. 


Arrival of Toncaway Indians. A deputation of fifteen 
chiefs, Warriors & Women, armed with lances, bow & quiver, 
red painted, flaps dragging the ground, from St. Antonio, pitched 
camp. 


A Council was held this evening at Comrs. tent. Lipan, Ton- 
caway, Creeks & Cherokees present. Genl Wild Cat (Cooa- 
coochee) addressed the meeting at considerable length. In- 
formed them that two of the Seminoles (Creeks) Cherokees & 
Chickasas, had been sent by their nation to attend a treaty to 
be held by Gov. Butler & Col. Lewis who were present, with all 
the Indians in this part. He was rejoiced in his heart to see his 
red brothers of the West. and shake them with the hand of 
friendship.—He and the others, had come a long way, to see 
them as he had never seen before, he was glad to enterchange 
a friendly talk with them. The Govt of the U. 8. had sent his 
chiefs to have a good talk with them, to settle all questions of 
value to all parties, to prevent, crimes, horse stealing & war.— 
He was in was in far of these good things ; he now hoped that they 
would all unite and make a good treaty for all parties. 


He then spoke of the great good that grow out out of a treaty 
of amity & friendship. He said the Cherokees, Creeks, Choe- 
taws, Chickasaws, had reed. great benefit from such agree- 
mouts. They had improved much—lived in Comfort—raised 
corn, Cattle & Hogs for their subsistence. They were all at peace 
in that quarter. Every person could travel there in peace— 
the road was clear of brush, and white by which all their red 
brethren pass to the council fire of the different tribes. A great 
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Council fire was kindled among the Cherokees four years ago 
when the path to that peace, and the Council fires of the others 
was made white, for all the Indians. 


The Tonkawa War Chief replied thro a Spanish linguist, 
& also Shaw, Delaware & Comanche linguist.—and said that him 
and his party was glad to see them and reed. the Seminoley talk. 
It was a good talk, and he felt the talk in his heart because it 
was a good talk. He said on the question of adopting some 
measure to prevent horse stealing that his tribe was not guilty 
of these acts. It was some others that done these wrongs. The 
Lipan chief Submitted his views in Substance with the last. 


Gen!l. Wild Cat then informed them, that when he left his 
Nation, to see his brothers, he was to return back in two months. 
Publick business of his nation would now require his return 
home, and would accordingly leave in the morning. The Coun- 
cil then closed by lighting and smoking the pipe of peace, by 
the parties present, and at a late hour adjd. 


Monday Febry. 23rd. Commsrs. paid off Seven or eight 
packman Whites & Cherokees & left camp. Chicken, Cherokee 
who had brought in lost boy, reed. a draught on Bernard & Co. 
for goods amt. $100.00 


Tuesday Feby. 24th. In camps. Drizzling rain. today. 
Rode to Barnards Store, and assisted, Chicken a Cherokee to sell 
draught, given him by Comr. for bringing lost boy. 

Wednesday Feby. 25th. This morning cold, cloudy & 


windey, annoyed much by inhaling the Smoke of our fire. Govr. 
Butler sick. 


Thursday Feby. 26th. This morning in Camp, Cold cloudy 
& windy & some ice by the fire. 


Fail of Express again—Comrs had sent two Caddoos on 
Express to the Peak, giving Contractors of their arrival & to 
invite Comanches to this point to Council—but returned with- 
out making the trip—Two failures,— 

Friday Feby 27th. Weather more tolerable last night & 
slept well. Coodey sick. Good breakfast this morning, fried 
turkey breast, bacon, Sop, biscuit & Coffee. Comrs. sent pack- 
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man to Bucksnort down Brasos, a Small town, 25 miles for meal. 
No news. 


Arrival of Col. Coffee Contrr. from Peak, with news that 
messengers sent out to invite Comanches to a treaty have re- 
turned to Peak without finding any. However, Buffalow Hump 
Comanche Chief with Some two hundred of the tribe was in 
attendance at the Peak. 


Saturday Feby 28th. This morning in camps windy but 
clearing away.—A Tonkawa girl, called Celeste, at Breakfast 
with us, with Some assistance made her meal modestyly. 


Coodey, Col. Lewis & Self 4 others rode to store, & re- 
turned. A party of Tonkawa, & Caddoos, four on each side en- 
gaged at Bullet hiding, at four spike arrows a game, accom- 
panied with spirited songs. The former is the lowest of human 
beings in North America—This is the last day of month & gone. 


Sunday March Ist. This morning Govr. Butler & Coffee 
Coodey & Self and few packman Set out for peak. Lewis to re- 
main until tuesday and then proceed on up. Lewis for Gal- 
veston. A cold ride thro muskit prairies, the equinoxial winds 
slapping our faces, and after riding 18 miles Camped on Aquilla 
Creek. 


Monday March 2nd. This morning at 8 oclo party took 
their line of march, and left the Aquilla silvan ripples moving 
hasty down its onward course, thro generally handsome muskit 
Prairies, thro upper Cross timbers, and to the large Caddoo vil- 
lage on on the Brasos. Lodges appearing as hay stacks built of 
poles and grass. Few Caddoos were in their lodges. crossed 
the Brasos and pitched on a beautiful Creek clear as erystal & 
water as righteousness. This day 32 miles. 


Tuesday March 3rd. Continued our march, over a rolling 
but romantic prairie & mounds, up the Brasos, and came insight 
of the long searched Peak & camped on a clear running Creek. 
Here killed two turkeys at a Kickapoo lodge lately abandoned. 
This day 25 miles. 


, Wednesday Mar. 4th. This morning a cloudless sky. Con- 
tinued our route and reached Comanche Peak asscended the 
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same. It is a large nearly a square mound, one fourth of a mile 
in length, nearl square. Fired a salute to the tribes camped 
around. Descend and continued on trail and arrived at the 
Contractors Camp five miles from hence and there found a 
small partey of Comanches in attendance. Buffalow Hump the 
Principal chief is here. There are also Ketchees. A delegation 
of Creeks were also here headed by Chilly McIntosh & Tucha- 
batchee Mico. We are here at the end of the journey under- 
taken, on the 26th Decbr. & pitched our tent among all nations 
in the Desert. This day 14 miles. 


Since our arrival two Kitchy chiefs paid us a formal visit. 
It was by embracing us face to face, with our arms over the 
shoulder and under the arm pit round, and repeated over the 
other shoulder & ending by placing the hand on the forehead 
& pressing the same to the breast. This was certainly the most 
affectionate ceremony in token of friend Ship offered to the 
party. 


This evening an address was delivered by Buffalow hump 
to his lodges. We were informed by by the linguist Shaw that 
it was informing his people that his father meaning the Comr. 
had arrived, he had been waiting a number of days for him and 
he was now glad that he had come. Tomorrow we will have 
some talk with his father, and he expected to hear a good talk 
that would make all glad. 


While at our tea numerous women and children Squatty 
around us (Kitchies) and some men to beg a little coffee and bis- 
cuit. 


Thursday March 5th. This day Govr had his first Confer- 
ence with the Comanches Buffalow Prinepl. Chief. A party of 
Chiefs, Wares, women & Children (150) in number appeared 
and seated themselves in a half moon. Yound men fantastically 
dressed painted with full heads of hair, well dressed in Com- 
anche dress and trinketted and appeared well, tho somewhat 
effeminate. 


After the usual enquiries of health, Butler informed him 
that him & Col. Lewis was sent to see them and assure them of 
their friendship. to transact business with them in order to do 
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away all bad things, and to prevent them & that it was their in- 
tention to see all the Comanchees, and to do this business with 
them all. He now wished him to cooperate with him to bring 
his people to this place, to send some of his warriors, and he 
would also send, Some with them & furnish supplies. 


To all this Buffalow respectfully nodded assent. Butler 
ended by saying that when his goods came up he would dis- 
tribute some presents. The pipe of peace was lighted & smoked 
by the Chiefs. But no meeting was agreed on. But referred 
to the Cherokees, Creeks and them to fix time. 


Buffalow Hump is an excellent looking man of 50 years, 
over the middle size & has a graceful address. His Comanche 
name. Pochonuquiet Mahcochocope chf. 


Arrival of Witchitaws Friday Mar. 6th. <A party of Witch- 
itaws, Chiefs, Warriors, women & children all mounted & painted, 
Cahseroocah Principl. chief at their head, arrived this evening, 
from the east of Red River. Provision of Beef were furnished. 
Horses stolen from the Comsr. on the route were brot in by 
party.— 


At tea our party was honored by Buffalow Hump, Micah- 
chocossee & four Warriors. Gov. Butler, Hicks & Coody, they 
partook with modesty and took Coffee well. 


Buffalow Hump & chiefs held another conference with Gov. 
Butler. They requested to to be informed as to the object of 
his visit to them. Gov. Butler told them in Genl terms that it 
was to Establish peace & friendship, and for the restoration of 
prisoners, &e. 


To this they objected to the this place as the point of meet- 
ing, and remarked if they met the Comrs. it would be at the 
trading House, But they did not know that the Comanchees could 
be brought together. However they finally agreed to cooperate 
with the Comisrs & to send out for the Comanches to come in. 


The Kitehies chief, warriors women & children came in file 
this and paid their personal respects to Gov. Butler, by em- 
bracing him by the chief as described before, women & children 
by the shaking of the hand. 
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Past time of boys. A company of twelve boys of Coman- 
chees & Kitchees of 12 or 14 years old met on a prairie hill, en- 
gaged in kicking his adversary side ways barefooted and legging 
and throwing his adversary, by combining sometimes on one 
each party assisting until the first in contact was brot to the 
ground, by that time in a pile. 


Saturday Mar 7th. A Council was this day held, by re- 
quest of Gov. Butler, with the Comanchee chiefs, and all others 
in attendance. This meeting was intended to fix & agree on a 
time, for meeting of the Comrs. Pipe of peace was first smoked. 
Present Buffalow Hum Mocochossie Chiefs and other Comanchee 
Warriors. Coodey & Hicks Cherokees. Tocobatchee Mico & 
Genl. McIntosh Creeks, Caseroocah Witchetaws chief, & Kitchy 
chiefs. 


E Hicks made the following address: To Buffalow Hump 
& Mocochossie Chief, Comanches. I have but a few words to 
say now. Gov. Butler who is he here & Col. Lewis who will be 
here in twenty days have been appointed by the Prest. U.S. 
their Great Father to have a friendly meeting and to have a talk 
with you. Govr. Butler went to the Cherokees and asked the Cher- 
okee Chief to appoint too of his men to come with him to see 
their Brothers the Comanches. The Cherokee Chief appointed 
us and we have come & taken you by the hand. Our hearts are 
rejoiced to get acquainted with our Brothers the Comanches. 
We are natives and so are you, and we consider you our brothers. 
The hands of the Cherokees & the Comanches are white, we have 
never done each other any wrong, and what we have to say can- 
not injure you 

Gov. Butler has asked us to hold a council with you today, 
and to agree with you on the time and place where the Coman- 
ches, and the other tribes shall meet the Comrs. of their great 
father. To us we do not care where the meeting is held; if they 
choose to have it elsewhere than this place, we are willing to 
acquiesce in their appointment. We will attend at any place 
you shall coose as the place of meeting. We know you are able 
to do your own busi- and you will do what is right. 


However we wish for all the Comanches to meet their white 
Brothers the Comrs. for that is the way to keep peace. to adjust 
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all matters right. We now ask you to give out the broken days, 
and to name the place of meeting & to bring their people there. 


William S. Coodey next addressed the Comanchees. He 
said the President of the U. S. had sent commissioners to have 
a friendly meeting with the Comanchees and other tribes. Some 
of them had made treaties with the texas govt, but Texas had 
now become a part of the U. S. and therefore & all Indian busi- 
ness was placed now in the hands of the President to be man- 
aged. We know these men, they are good men; whatever they 
promise they will perform. Their great father is the President 
of the U.S. they are rich & strong, when they say they will per- 
form a thing they are able to do it. The Cherokees have had 
much entercourse with the whites, and if their advice is desired 
by them on any question they would give their brothers good ad- 
vice. We have come a long way to see you and we would be 
glad that you and all your people would come to the treaty. 


Genl. Chilly M Intosh next addressed the Council in behalf 
of the Creeks present.— 


Brothers, Comanches. Govr. Butler who is now here, & 
Col. Lewis who will be here in twenty days, have been appointed 
by the President to hold a Treaty with the Comanchees. Govr. 
Butler applied to the Creek Chief to appoint two delegates to 
come with him to pay the Comanchees a friendly visit and be 
present at the treaty. We are now here and we are glad to 
take you by the hand as our Brothers. Said that it good to 
meet and hold friendly talks. He desired that they would to 
meet the Comrs. at a place & time convenient to themselves. The 
Cherokees, Creeks, & Chickasaw delegations would all be pres- 
ent, and see them meet the Comrs. do the business of their great 
Father the President. What these Comrs. will tell you will be 
the words of truth, & it is the Same as if the President was here 
himself and spoke the words with his own mouth. 


The Comanchee Chiefs followed with an appropriate & brief 
reply. Brothers. We have heard talks and they are good, and 
we assure you all that we are glad to hear what you have said 
& become acquainted. We have for a long time heard a good 


report of the Cherokees, but never had an opportunity of do- 
ing any business with. 
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We have heard your talks and we now say that the Coman- 
chees here have decided to meet the Comrs. at the Trading house 
(75 miles below on brasos) and that we will be there in attend- 
ance and all our people the second new moon. We do not count 
by days. Kept our time by moons (1st May) 


The Pipe of Peace & friendship was smoked and concluded 
the Council. The Witchitaws, & Kitchees who were present were 
asked by the cherokees & Creeks, if the place & time appointed 
for the treaty was agreable to them. They replied they would 
give an answer tomorrow. 


Gov. Butler then distributed presents to the Comanchee 
chief and Captains, in Blankets, blue cloth and other articles. 
Jim Shaw, delaware, interpreter Nancy, Witchitaw girl Do. both 
speaking the english. Speeches in english, then rendered Com- 
anche & Wichitaw. Kitchies speaking the latter language. 


Comanchee Peak Sunday Mar. 8th. This day moved our 
camp, and pitched across west, & breakfasted but without bread. 
Fine cloudless sky. Comanches in motion to the far west. A 
part remained today receive presents. The women & children 
Seventy in number formed a circle in the Prairie. Blankets 
Stripes were & cups were given them. Half of the women looked 
well. 


Cochomiquiet and chiefs attended at Comrs. quarters. He 
related the capture of his outfit & child by the Spaniards at Rio 
Grand one year ago on visit to that place, to adjust all matters 
interesting to the parties. Wished Gov. Butler to interpose and 
recover them. 


Gov. Butler promised to write to the Mexican minister at 
Mexico for her restoration. This was one mode. He could also 
apply to the Govt officers at St. Antonio to recover her, and 
promised to make the necessary steps. 


E. Hicks & Genl. McIntosh remarked to the Cosnanchee Chief, 
that this was the only proper course which could ensure success, 
and that they had unlimited Confidence in Gov. Butler to make 
the necessary efforts. That we could assure them that that Gov. 
Butler would Succeed, but! we knew, that he would do all that 
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could be done to succeed. The cherokees could of themselves 
act, not have any relations with the mexicans, and their remote 
location prevented them. 


Mr. Hicks suggested that her recovery could be effected thro 
Genl. Taylor Com. r at Corpus Christi. He was a great good 
man. 


Buffalow replied he was now convinced that all our talks 
were good. He now understood better how all things were, he 
had now light, and we had given him more sense. Meeting adj. 
and Comanchees took the line of march to the west, and were 
still passing our tent one hour after dark. 


Comanchee Peak Monday Mar. 9th. This day but few Indians 
in camp. Witchetaws and Kitchies, and a party of Wacoes ar- 
rived. 


Comanchee Peak Tuesday Mar. 10th. This morning in camp, 
with a cloudless sky & pleasent. Coodey dangerously ill. 


Camanchee Peak Wednesday Mar. 11th. A grand Confer- 
ence was this day held by Gov. Butler Cherokees, & Creek, dele- 
gates, with the Con-e-ated bands of the Witchetaws, Wacoa, Ton- 
kawas & Kitchees chiefs and captains. Nancy, Witchitaw girl, 
linguist. A circled was formed in the prairie with buffalow rugs 
for seats, where the different parties seated themselves. 


In the centre, there were seats of the same and assigned to 
Comr. and the Cherokee & Creek Delegates. The Pipe of peace 
was present by the Coms. to the audience, and smoked. Gov. 
Butler then made known the object of his visit. His appointment 
and Col. Lewis by their great Father the Prest. To Establish 
permanent peace, to prevent horse stealing and then surrender, 
and to patronise them in their improvt. &e &c. 


K. Hicks next addressed the meeting, & said that he was 
truly glad to see his Brothers and smoke the pipe of peace. This 
was the way to keep and preserve friendship. Their Brother 
the Comr. had informed the intention of his visit. The Presi- 
dent had sent him to give them this talk and it was a good talk. 
The words of the President’ was true and was always good. The 
Cherokees knew that it was so. The Cherokees had carried war 
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against the whites a great while ago and had much harm against 
the whites and they had also suffered. The President then told 
them to stop and they did so. He told them to learn to farm 
& to raise stock and they done so, and they had done well ever 
since, &e &e. Chilly McIntosh Creek delegate next addressed 
the meeting. 


Ketchkerooka Tewahana chief spoke in answer of his ap- 
probation of all that was said by Comr. Cherokees & Creeks 
Said they were all good &e. Aquahquash Wacoe Chief next 
Spoke Same & &c. Kitchy Chiefy next. Cah Se roocah Witche- 
taw addressed Comr. and said that he was glad & his Captains 
were also pleased to hear their Brother talk the talk sent them 
by their great Father the Prest. The Witchetaws were the 
friends of the U. S. They had once made a Treaty with him 
and that had observed it, and since he had a new talk his friend- 
ship was now stronger &c &. He enquired to what date did the 
Comr. extend This demand for stolen horses. Reply. Two years 
back. After the promise of Small presents tomorrow the con- 
ference adjd. to meet at Barnards Trading House 25 Apl. 


Cam. Peak Thursday Mar. 12th. This day in camp, cold & 
windy. Gov. Butler distributed goods to the Witchetaws, Kitchie 
Tewakanas, & Wacoes. 


Camanchee Peak Friday Mar. 13th. This morning clear & 
pleasant. Eat breakfast alone on fried turkey breast, biscuit 
& hot coffee. 


Wedding last night. The gentleman at my elbow was pres- 
ent at this marriage ceremony. A Lipan Belle, dressed in fringed 
buckskin jacket, and also fringed bootees ornament with slay 
bells, and her ladyship painted thickly painted dress and all, & 
a Kitehy Bow marched through the lodges with a drum beaten 
by friends walking locked covered with one rugg until a circuit 
was made. There being no objection from any quarter they 
were man & wife. 


Camanchee Peak Saturday Mar. 14th. This morning Cold 
& frost. Visited by the Witchetaw Chief Cah se roocah. He 
marked down on the ground the location of the Cherokees, Creeks 
Choctaws and Witchetaws. He indicated by Significant Signs, 
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the great friend of his people to the nations Stated, wished to 
have a free communication always, to keep the road open and 
hold fast to each other. Singing all night by the Indians. Said 
by Madam Rumor of another public marriage of a Tonkawa 
girle by a public march of the pair thro lodges. 


Twenty beeves furnished the Wacoes, Witchetaws, Tewa- 
kanses & Kitchees for their substnce homewards. Went Bear 
hunting with Gov. & Caddoos without succees. 


Cammanchee Peak Sunday Mar. 15th. In camp this morning 
Fine weather. Our camp were entertained last with dances, & 
Singing nearly the whole night. Arrival of Pah you cah, a prin- 
epl.. Camanchee Chief. Col. Williams Caddoo agent and Pah You 
eah with a mexican prisoner his waiter, and six Lippans arrived 
& Pitched their tents mear to ours. 


Camanchee Peak Monday Mar. 16th. This morning in camp. 
‘Weather fine & clear but cold last night. Wacoes, Tewakanas, 
& Kitchies nearly all gone. 


Requested by Gov. Butler to see Cahsewoocah & Witchetaw 
Chief-apprize of his indisposition today. And informed them, 
that it was thirty five days to the Treaty to be held Barnards 
Trading house. 


Replied if his Brother did not come he would. If Kiowas 
came by his town he would come with them. Pah you cah ealled 
this morning & intrduced himself, and I did the same, in Cam- 
anchee court style by hugging, one arm over the should and 
the other below the arm pit, and then to the other shoulder & 
pit. 


Council was called by Gov. Butler. Present Gov. Butler 
Comr. Pah acah Camanchee Chief Hicks Coodey Cherokee dele- 
gates Tuckabatchee Micco, Creek Do Three Lippan Captains 
from Mexico Jim Shaw lhnguist. 


Gov. Butler, Briefly remarked to the Camanchee Chief that 
himself & Col Lewis had been appointed by their Great Father 
the President of the U. S. to see all the Camanchees & other 
tribes in this quarter and assure of their friendship. He had 
come to propose a Treaty first first—to establish permanent peace, 
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to remove all causes of complaint to allow annual payments in 
return and to patronize them in their improvement. 


William 8. Coodey, Said that Gov. Butler had informed him 
of his appt. by the Prest. Gov. Butler was instructed by the 
President to associate with him the Cherokees, Creeks Choctaws 
& Chickasaws to be present at their Treaty and to see that every- 
thing was done fair & to assure them of their Constant friend- 
ship. (to be filled out) 


E. Hicks addressed Pahuecah. Brother. You are now in- 
formed that we have appointed to visit you and your people, 
and to assure of our sincere friendship. We only knew each 
other before by name, but now we have seen each and know 
and feel that we are friends. Our meeting does our hearts good, 
and gives it ight as bright as the Sun now Shining On us. Your 
Great the President has appoint his to hold a Treaty with you, 
and he has told you in part what it is, and the parteculars, he 
will tell you at the great meeting at Barnards Trading House 
on the 25 Apl. 


The reason that your Great Father has sent these Comrs. 
is that Texas who was heretofore independent, has now been an- 
nexed to the U.S. They are now all one people. All the Indian 
Business now belongs to the Prest. Texas cannot manage In- 
dian Affairs. 


The President has been inform that the Camanchees Wacoes 
& others have had trouble with the Texans. The Prest. now 
sends his Captains to Establish a permanent peace, remove all 
causes of trouble, the most important is to agree on a Boundary 
line to Separate you and the Whites. I request that you and 
your chief consider the necessity of the question. If left open 
the whites will settle up all these rivers, Colorado, Brasos, Red 
River which will eventually produce difficulties between you 
and the whites. In return the U. S. will make you annual pay- 
ments of goods and implements of husbandry. (to be filled out. 


Pah u cah answered these several speeches by stating that 
he came along way to See his white brothers the Cherokees & 
Creeks, and he assured them that he was pleased to hear all 
their talks and he must say were good. But it would be pre- 
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mature in him to determine on the several questions to which 
his attention had been called. But I shall consider their im- 
portance, and the great meeting I shall be prepared to make 
known my decision. But I shall also expect to hear all your propo- 
sitions at the next meeting before I decide. 


Three Lipan Chiefs Present from Mexico. Gov. Butler in- 
formed them the objects of his mission, and assured them of his 
good feeling for them. He would give them small presents and 
meat while here, and refer matters to the other meeting. 


They replied that they were from Mexico Rio Grande, they 
had also been oppressed and could not live there & had entered 
the great Prairie. Their chief, when informed of this meeting 
had sent them to see you & inform you of our Situation and as- 
sure you of our friendship. 


Ludicrous scene in this meeting; At the meeting of Pah u 
eah and Tuchabatchee Micco Creek delegate, the Court Salu- 
tation of the Camanchees was performed by the hugging one arm 
over the shoulder and under, and then repeated to the other 
shoulder & arm pit with a squeeze. But in performing the hon- 
orable act, the chiefs found themselves opposed by their size, 
both being corpulent, each party could notreach the shoulder 
of his friend, being apart by their big bellies, and after one or 
two efforts to the loud gratification of the audience, and the 
honorable chiefs Succeed to reach each other at arms length, in 
the manner stated. 


Camanchee Peak Tuesday Mar. 17th. In camp, eat break- 
fast of hot coffee, roasted lean Beef corn bread & biscuit. A 
feast and concert were given last night, by the Kitchees, at a 
lodge near our tent. Two kettle fulls of Beef, and after slight 
boiling, was emptied on Buffalow saddle skin. There was a choir 
of some four five men as singers, with a rattling gourd to make 
time, and two women, Singing the same tune in trebble. The 
music consisted alltogether of tunes—he was was a careah, he 
was a carah &e thro this to another, of but little variation but 
afford a party present, much satisfaction The singing was novel, 
tho affording but little music, the deficiancy was made up of 
the gourd time peace, & the sweet voices of the women. This 
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fest was given to Pah u cah, Chief, present. After the meat had 
evaporated the hot steam poiled on the saddle skin, the chief 
Singer aportioned the peaces to the performers & the ch— 
Spectators excluded, and if refreshments was ever used up it 
was by the aid of the power of the teeth. 


Camanchee Peak Wednesday Mar. 18th. This morning Pah 
ucah Chief, Lippans, Kitchees, & Caddoes, Gov. Butler and party 
struck Camps, packed mules, and separated. Pah u cah for 
the Prairie to bring the Comanches to the Treaty. Our party 
of Chickasaw and Some Lappans & Tonkaway, crossed over to 
the East of Brasos, about to miles & pitched our lodges. Wm. 
S. Coodey now on his way home in consequence of ill health. 
Pah u cah, when mounted on his mule beckoned to me, and 
hugged me in Court rule, Said, the talk I had given him was 
good & in his heart. Farewell to the Emperor of the Desert. 


Thursday morning Coodey started home. Hicks went hunt- 
ing, and returned fatigued without Seeing any game. Cold & 
rainy. The next day the party struck camp and proceeded 
twenty miles east of Brasos over a Broken Prairie thro a narrow 
neck of Cross timbers, so often penetrated and pitched tents on 
a ereek. 


Saturday Mar. 21st. Our camp was reinforced late in the 
evening, by six or seven Lipans, five Tonkawas, latter the lowest 
condition of Indians, begging to a late hour. We were on the 
march early this morning Indian file, cold and windy, over an 
endless broken prairie, to Nolands river, and their camped. The 
Creek ‘delegation who had left us at the Peak, for the trading 
here came up and camped. They had stopped on the way to 
hunt. This day 20 miles. 


Sunday Mar 22nd. We were on the route early. Gov. But- 
ler, McLaughlen & Self went by way of Caddoe village where at 
11 oclo & remained to 2 oclo & went got up with the party at 
camp. The Caddoo Hills were covered with horses, they being 
now fine for grazing, presented a lively green as far as the eyes 
eould reach. This day 12 miles. 


Monday Mar 23rd. This morn, I returned back to the 
Caddo in search of lost cattle. Arrived at the camps of Chick- 
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asaw Delegation where I paid my respects to Tom Fuller, and 
broiled buffalow meat very hard and hammered with a stone 
by the chief to make soft. Being hungry a New York dinner 
would not have went down better. 


Tuesday Mar. 24th. At night with the chiefs, and being 
a cold night could not sleep. Same operation for breakfast by 
beating dry buffalow meat and coarse Tom Fuller. No bread, 
coffee nor sugar. 


Wednesday Mar. 25th. In the Prairie with Doublehead 
hunting stock. This was a cold night. Water froze by the fire. 
Our fare a small peace of broiled venison. 


Thursday Mar 26th. This morning set out with Double- 
head on search and hunting two or three hours. Doublehead 
returned and left me Solitary and alone in the endless Prairie. 
Entered the Sources of Towakana Creek, and camped on it, 
alone, & my mule. 


Friday Mar 27th. Continued down alone to the Brasos and 
came up with Gov. Butlers Camp, and joined them. Found Col. 
Lewis was here from Austin. 


At Camp near Cher. Hill, Brasos Sunday Apl. 19th. Noth- 
ing particular happened since our return from Peak to this 
place. Building camps, stockades & purchasing Supplies for 
the meeting. 


This day Jack Harry, Dela. and others Sent to the Cam- 
anchees on the Colorado returned, with a white Boy Dutch pur- 
chased from Camanchees, They bring news, that the Camanchees 
had declined attending meeting Commrs. as promised, on acct of a 
war party having killed texas Citizens—and their promises to 
meet in Consequence failed— The party while among Caman- 


chees, purchased a captive, dutch boy 4 or 5 years old brought 
to camp. 


This day Comrs. dispatched Jack Harry Dela, and three 
Lipans to Colorado to the Camanchees to insist on their meeting 
Comrs. at this point, (agreed upon), but could not cross Brazos 
river it being very [high], they returned to camp. This day clear 
& hot. Numerous Cadoos with their Chief Osee Mana (chief) 
Cherokee, Lipans & others about camp. 
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Saturday Apl. 25th— This day Comrs. dispatched Jack 
Harry, two other Dels. & two Lipans to the Colorado with a mes- 
sage to the Camanchees, requesting them to meet the Comrs. at 
this place as early as practicable, & with assurance of their con- 
tinued friendship. This day weather fine & 9 oclo Sun eclipsed. 


This evening Two Head (Cherokee) and a Dela arrived from 
the Camanchees near the source of Washita River sent on ex- 
press by the messengers Sent out by Comrs. Wms. Chisholm & 
Reese to invite Camanchees to the treaty. 


The express brought a letter from them stating that deputa- 
tions from three bands would be in attendance about the 12th 
May. They were 14 days on the journey. 


Texas, the constitutional & conventional limits of Mexico, near 
the riches of Patosi, and the birthright of Camanchee, what a 
land of Captives! Now the United States. 


Camanchee girls & prisoners taken at a treaty of peace St. 
Antonio and elsewhere by the Texans have been brot to camp by 
the agents employed by Comrs. to be returned to their people. This 
is the Country of Captives the weeping Camanchee girls, held 
in duress by the Texans the silvan face of anglo Saxon Sons & 
daughters and the Sons of the Montezumas & Guatimozin cursed 
and driven, traded, as slaves by the roving & haughty Camanchee. 
O, what a country of freedom in name, a nations birthright to 
two miles of African Slaves. 


If the heart can Sicken at this Trojan War of human rights, 
a prostitution of humanity, it is a malady without cure to the 
philanthropist. 


Apl. 28th, 1846—This day Majr. Neighbors, Lipan Agent 
returned from Austin, with news of the killing of Lipans by the 
Texans on the Colorado, which caused the most heart rending 


4Robert S. Neighbors served for a number of years as agent for the Indians 
of Texas, with the title of Supervising Agent for Texas Indians. In 1859 he 
was engaged in escorting 1000 Waco, Tawakoni, Tonkawa, Caddo, and 300 
Comanche Indians to the Wichita Agency where, on September first, he delivered 
them to the agent, Samuel A. Blaine. Neighbors then started on his return 
to San Antonio, and at Fort Balknap he was killed by a white man who re- 
sented Neighbors’ loyalty and defense of his Indians charged with atrocities 
on the whites, who refused to discriminate between the reserve Indians under 
the agency and the Comanche and other wild Indians of the prairies. 
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national mourning by the Lipan women encamped here, loud with 
their shrieks which lost their sound in the distant heaven. 


My tent door and fire side has been constantly thronged with 
Lipan naked boys, with callico clouts dragging to the ground, old 
grannies, children, and misses dressed in buck Skin Capes and 
petticoats & bootees, all elegantly fringed and would be a rich 
dress any where. The men performed a portion of the labor, 
packing meet on their horses, and carrying water in leather skins 
and guts, the women at lodges, sewing leather. 


Sunday May 8rd.—The messengers (Genl. McIntosh, Creeks) 
Sent out to meet and escort the Camanches to Camp, returned 
late this evening on the other side of the river and fired a signal 
which was returned at my tent. 


Monday May 4th.—This morning raining in torrents. Col 
Lewis Self & a number of Caddoes, whites, & Del. rode down to 
river to meet Camanchees. Returned to tent on act. of rain. They 
came afterwards, headed by Buffalow Hump, two Captains, & 
five women & pitched their lodges near mine. 


May 9th.—This day was a busy day with all hands The 
Camanchees headed by Mocochokie principal Chief, and At. Anna 
War Chief from the Colorado were reported to be on the Other 
bank of the Brasos. Col Lewis, Delegates, and many other Indians, 
rode down to the river to escort them to camp. Sometime was 
occupied in crossing the baggage in canoes & swimming horses, 
and then proceed to our encampment and pitched their lodges 
within fifty yards of ours, numbering about 200 souls men, women 
& children. G. W. Kendall: of the Picayune is here a ‘‘looker-on 
in Venice.’’ 


Great Dances—This evening there a general move among 
the tribes at dancing. A Cherokee dance was given at the Caddo 
lodges where there was a numerous party to witness the feat. 


George Wilkins Kendall of the New Orleans Picayune was a member of 
the ill-fated Santa Fe’ Expedition of several hundred men, who left Austin 
Texas, for Santa Fe’ in the summer of 1841. Their purpose was partly military 
and partly commercial. These unfortunate men were taken captive by the 
Mexicans who subjected them to inhuman outrages, and conveyed them as 
prisoners to the City of Mexico. Wilkins described the experiences of this 


p 1S * ume 
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There was considerable animation in the running around the 
fire encircled with a ring of three deep, of fine looking men and 
women. Within a rod was a Caddo party at the same pleasure, 
of the same form but tardy comparatively. 


Near our lodges was a Tonkawa dance, Sing loud to a drum 
beat with much vigour, and danced until sun rise this morning 
10th—instant. This dance consisted of men & women, all sing- 
ing three or four feet deep and from ten to twenty in length— 
Every moving creature appeared to be in animation, and may be 
looked as a jubilee of the tribes. The Camanchees commenced a 
concert, by a choir of Singers, but of short duration — 


Since writing the above, the dance was continued by the 
Lipans & Tonks. Consisting of a squadron of singers men with 
drum, rattling gourd, an beating on a couple of raw Bison skins 
keeping time with the Song. the dance was by the women in 
front & some girls with a slow step, one foot down and the other, 
so as to make a rocking motion of the females, enlivenly every 
few minutes by a shrill yell of the females, and proceeded to & 
thro the Camanchee encampment. This feet I am told is given 
in honor of the Camanches, congratulating them in their success 
of killing a Spaniard. This I term a military Ball or War dance. 


Tuesday 12th May.—Arrival of Pah u cah and other Caman- 
chee chiefs, Kitchies, Wacoes, Witchitaws, and Tewahcanoes, ap- 
pearing about two hundred in all, & pitched their lodges around 
ours, which now appeared like the encampment of a large army. 


Comrs. All the indians present to an interview in the shed 
prepared for the meeting All the delegations took their and 
Comrs. nearly in the middle. The pipe of peace was offered by 
the Comrs. and smoked by all the chiefs. 


Comrs. then informed the meeting that they had been sent 
by the Prest. to see them and meet them in friendship. They 
were glad to see them and thanked them for so full attendance. 
Interpreter, Jim Shaw, for Camanchees. Lewis Sanchez in Caddo 
& Spanish. Comrs. then informed them that they would meet 
them tomorrow and deliver to them the talk of the P. U. S. at 
9 oclo. Meeting adjd. 
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A supper was served for Chiefs by the Comrs. consisting of 
large pones of Bread and boiled beef, piled on a tent cloth spread 
on the ground weighing at least about two hundred pounds. Three 
Kettles of Coffee. The numerous party seated themselves on the 
ground, Camanchees, Wacoes, Cadoes, and all other Indian dele- 
gations Some fantastically painted, some naked, up to the fine 
dressed Creek and Chickasaws, and bread stuff being scarce, the 
time was well attend, and soon exhausted the large pones of 
corn bread & chunks of beef.— 


Wednesday May 13th. Comrs. met this day the bands of 
Camanchees, Witchetaws & Lepans and all others. Submitted 
them propositions for a Treaty of permanent peace & friendship 
& boundary. Speeches by E. Hicks. Interpreters, Jim Shaw & 
Conner in Camanchee Sanchez in Spanish & Caddo and Nancy 
in Witchitaw. Comrs. request the Indians for a definite answer. 
Adj. over until tomorrow. 


Friday May 15th. Comrs. met the Camchy Indians this 
morning. Pahahueah spoke in behalf of the Comanches tribes. 
They were satisfied with the talk from the Prest U. S. Cherokees 
&c. They had no objections to a Treaty of peace and they were 
satisfied of the arrangements by Comrs. to visit the Prest and there 
close a treaty. The Great Spirit was a witness to his words, and 
they were true. He would never cease to mantain peace. Others 
may violate it but he would preserve it.— 


Saturday May 16th—Comrs. met the Comanchees & other 
tribes this morning which occupied the whole day. <A treaty of 
peace & friendship was Signed by them. But objected to a 
boundary line and defered that question until their visit to Wash- 
ineton— 


At this, the meeting for a Treaty adjd. Sine die. To co 


Batchee Micco delivered a long speech and presented the assem- 
bled indians with tobacco & wampum as the emblem of peace. 


The Treaty was signed, and the Indians notified by Comrs. 
that they would deliver them some presents in goods at the trad- 
ing House on tomorrow. Hight miles hence— 


Sunday May 17th—Comanches in every direction Striking 
their tents, women packing, horses—reed. their goods & drawing 
off into the boundless desert. 
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Monday May 18th—Comrs. determined to move this day to 
the trading house eight miles and close the business of the mission 
there, we were all confusion, striking our tents, cooks packing— 
Reclkan furniture, packman drawing mules to and driving off, 
away darted Ben with some Cherokees to the trading house. 


Tuesday May 19th.—Call on Comrs. for a settlement for my 
Services as a delegate and had much misunderstanding and sub- 
mitted to a Settlement entirely different from our understanding 
with Govnr. Butler, viz. at $2.00 pr. day instead of $3.—which 
had been promised. At Col. Lewis request Consent to remain 
this day. 


Comrs. in great confusion at this moment—B. Hump one of 
the delegates applied to Visit the Prest. refused to proceed—St. 
Anna only complying. They are in Council on the matter. 


The end is now Come to go home. Is my wife and children 
alive? I pray heaven to protect me home, away, away, away. 
Double Head and his brother my Companyons home, 500 miles— 


Santy June 5th, 1846—Arrived this evening after a long 
fatiguing journey by way of the Chickasaw & Creek nations 
through hot, Prairies, swimming Rivers and creeks, but keeping ex- 
cellent health. 


(End of diary) 


SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The members of the State Society, Sons of the American Rev- 
olution were guests of Montfort Stokes Chapter, at Muskogee, on 
the occasion of their annual meeting, held on February 22nd. 
The three chapters in the State were well represented which evi- 
dences a most pleasing reaction to the patriotic endeavors of the 
organization. Luncheon was served by the ladies of the First 
Presbyterian Church, following which came the reports of offi- 
cers and the annual address by Judge John B. Meserve of Tulsa. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year :— 
William O. Beall of Tulsa, President; Thomas G. Banks of Okla- 
homa City, John Fred Brett of Muskogee and Hal S. Downing 
of Oklahoma City, Vice-Presidents; Walter J. Bashaw of Tulsa, 
Registrar; A. N. Leecraft of Durant, Historian; Edward F. Me- 
Kay of Oklahoma City, Chaplain; Philos S. Jones, of Muskogee, 
National Trustee and Paul P. Pinkerton of Sand Springs, Dele- 
gate to the National Convention to be held this year in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in May. 


The retiring President, Hon. Philos 8. Jones of Muskogee has 
left behind him a year of unremitting service to the welfare of the 
society. 


Immediately after the session the assembled members made a 
pilgrimage to old Ft. Gibson and to the grave of Gov. Montfort 
Stokes at that place. Gov. Stokes is the only soldier of the Rev- 
olution to sleep within the confines of our beloved State and it 
was so fitting that the members of this patriotic society should 
pause at his bier on this occasion of their annual meeting. 


The annual meeting next year will be held at Oklahoma City. 


John Fred Brett, Secretary. 


GOV. MONTFORT STOKES 
Once Governor of North Carolina, Agent of Cherokees and the 
only Revolutionary Soldier buried in Oklahoma. 


COLONEL SIDNEY SUGGS 
By 
J. H. Snyder, Ardmore, Oklahoma 


When the hand of death reached forth and touched the brow 
of Colonel Sidney Suggs, one of the outstanding stalwarts of the 
Southwest, was called to his reward. He died peacefully at his 
home on February 9, 1935, without pain, without a struggle; 
alert and active to the last the frost of 83 winters, sat lightly 
upon his shoulders and he looked hopefully to the future with all 
the ardour of his younger years. Death came as he often expressed 
the wish that it would come, suddenly, silently, to end his labors 
here below. He died as he had lived with a smile upon his face, 
and could we but know, it probably would be revealed that in his 
heart reposed a benediction for all mankind. 


Colonel Suggs loved the world and its people, and his heart, 
large though it was, there was in it no room for envy or hate 
to find lodgment, no place for greed or malice to abide. During 
an intimate acquaintanceship with Colonel Suggs extending over 
a period of more than a quarter of a century the writer never 
saw him perturbed or angry, never heard him utter an unkind 
word about a single human being. He did hear him say, however, 
on more than one occasion that life was too short and living too 
sweet to devote a single moment to criticism of anybody. ‘“‘I 
love the world and everybody in it, I want to live and so conduct 
myself so everybody will love and think well of me,’’ was a 
favorite expression of his. 


Colonel Suggs was ambitious but his ambition was not based 
on selfish motives. He wished to see everybody happy and pros- 
perous, he wanted to make the world around him a better place 
in which to live, and with an eye single to his purpose, gave freely 
of his time and means. 


Sidney Suggs was born near Tupelo, Mississippi, January 15, 
1853, son of Dr. Isaac T. and Jane (Fullwood) Suggs who emi- 
grated to Mississippi from South Carolina. 
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When 14 years of age his parents moved to Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas, where he attended public schools and began to take part in 
commercial life. For many years he was connected with a large 
machinery establishment in Dallas, Texas, and when his connection 
with that firm was severed he came to Indian Territory and entered 
business with a younger brother at Berwyn where they operated 
a store and cotton gin. 


After selling his business interests at Berwyn, Colonel Suggs 
came to Ardmore and purchased the Daily Ardmoreite on June 
18, 1897, paying $600 for the plant and good will. He saw a 
future for Ardmore and saw that he must equip to keep up with 
the parade. He purchased the first linotype machine to operate 
in Indian Territory. He published the Ardmoreite until 1917 
when he sold his interests to devote his time to promoting good 
roads, a subject to which he was firmly wedded. 


While publisher of the Daily Ardmoreite Colonel Suggs began 
to advocate good roads. He wanted farmers to have an oppor- 
tunity of coming to market centers over passable highways, and 
where there was no organization to promote such a purpose, he 
organized business men of Ardmore and they constituted the first 
good roads committee in the territory. Every public movement 
for the betterment of the people received his whole-hearted sup- 
port, and his paper became the good roads organ of the two ter- 
ritories. Colonel Sidney Suggs was appointed first state highway 
commissioner of Oklahoma by the late Governor Lee Cruce, and 
although the appointment was more vocal than material as he 
was not provided with anything to work with, he began to study 
highways more intensely and urged the building of good highways 
and improvement of the ways to rural sections to every county. 
His voice was heard in road conventions in every southern state, 
and he took the question of national aid to congress and the pres- 
ident, and planted the seed that afterwards bore fruit in federal 
aid for highways. Colonel Suggs, like many other great leaders 
was just a few years ahead of his time, but when overtaken it 
usually was discovered that he had been preaching truths for 
years that were being put into use. One achievement of which 
he was particularly proud was the mapping of the Indian trails 
which survey was afterwards adopted by those who surveyed 
U. S. Highway number 70 across the southern part of Oklahoma. 
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Colonel Suggs always enjoyed the association of newspaper 
editors and publishers. He had long been a member of the Okla- 
homa Press Association and never missed an annual meeting. 
Even after he had retired from the paper business he attended 
these meetings of the newspaper people, and no one was more 
welcome nor contributed more to the entertainment of members 
of the press association. Who has not enjoyed hearing him play 
his accordian and sing those old time folk lore songs? 


As an evidence of the appreciation and esteem in which he 
was held by the newspaper fraternity, at the annual meeting held 
at Shawnee May 27, 1932, the association passed a resolution to 
have a bronze plaque made to the honor of Colonel Sidney Suggs 
and that the same be placed on the wall of the Oklahoma Historical 
Building. The inscription is as follows: 


SIDNEY Suaas 


ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 
COMMEMORATING HIS WORK AS A 
PIONEER OKLAHOMA NEWSPAPER MAN 
AND GOOD ROADS BUILDER 
AUTHOR OF LAW CREATING 
STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 
AND FIRST HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
PRESENTED BY 
OKLAHOMA PRESS ASSOCIATION 
MAY 27, 1932 


This plaque has upon it an embossed profile of Sidney Suggs. 


Colonel Suggs had been married three times. He was first 
married in 1876 to Miss Dixie Barnhart of Texas by whom he had 
six children, only two of whom survive; they are: Velie C. Suggs 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, and Mrs. Kate Suggs Jeter, of Gonzales, 
Texas. Their mother died in 1891. The Colonel was again mar- 
ried in 1892 in Dunham, North Carolina to Miss Minnie Murray 
who only survived a few months. His third wife was the widow of 
Judge Olive of Texas, whom he married in 1895; she had three 
children, Miss Vera Olive and Mrs. Zoe Olive Evans, of Ardmore, 
and John Olive, of San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. Suggs died March 
18, 1932. Colonel Suggs was a member of First Presbyterian 
church of Ardmore; fraternally he was affiliated with Masonic 
bodies, the Odd Fellows, Elks and Woodmen. 
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Colonel Sidney Suggs was one of the most colorful and one 
of the most lovable characters who ever lived in Oklahoma. His 
life was dedicated to service in behalf of others. So inherent 
was this trait and so fixed was it in his life that he seldom thought 
of his own affairs or his personal welfare. He was a man of 
prolific ideas and once an idea appealed to him he prosecuted it 
with all the vigor he possessed. His life was endowed with con- 
structive ideals, he had only tolerance and pity with the iconoclast, 
or with any one who voiced the principle that ‘‘my way is the 
only right way.’’ Colonel Suggs was a dreamer, but his dreams 
were always of rosy hue, and albeit, many of them never came to 
pass, his life and the world was the better for his having dreamed. 


NCL 5 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society held January 24, 1935, Judge Thomas H. Doyle 
was unanimously elected President of the Society to succeed 
Colonel Charles F. Colcord, deceased. No one else was thought 
of for this honor and no better selection could have been made. 
Judge Doyle has taken an active interest in the building up of the 
society for many years, and has served as vice-president since 
1917. There are but few men, if any, now living, who have been 
so actively identified with Oklahoma history, or have served the 
public as long, in positions of honor and trust, as has Judge Doyle. 
To paraphrase: ‘‘Not to know Judge Doyle argues yourself un- 
known.’’ He was here in territorial days, served two or three 
terms in the territorial legislature. He spent much time in Wash- 
ington promoting statehood, and no one contributed more to the 
passage of the ‘‘Enabling Act.’’ He presented the data, before 
committees of congress, that enabled Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory combined, to join the sisterhood of states. 


After the adoption of the constitution, Judge Doyle was 
elected one of three members of the Criminal Court of Appeals, 
and served continuously on the bench for more than twenty-one 
years. Governor Holloway appointed Judge Thomas H. Doyle, 
chairman of the State Industrial Commission. He served on this 
commission for more than five years, and under his administration 
millions of dollars were paid to laboring people who had met with 
accidents while engaged in industrial service. While a member 
of this commission he wrote a bill, which became a law, providing 
for an industrial insurance to be administered under the super- 
vision of the commission. This plan has lessened the cost of in- 
surance more than fifty percent, and has met with the approval 
of both labor and industry. He resigned only in January of this 
year that he might qualify again as a member of the Criminal 
Court of Appeals to which office he had been elected in the No- 
vember election. 

Judge Doyle loves his state as every patriotic man should, 
and has contributed much to the preservation of its history. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society has not a better friend nor a more 
loyal supporter. 
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The Board of Directors selected Judge Samuel W. Hayes of 
Oklahoma City to fill the unexpired term of C. F. Coleord as a 
member of the board. Judge Hayes is generally conceded to be 
one of the foremost members of the bar in the state. He has made 
an eminent success, not only in his profession, but also in business. 
He has long been identified with all the events that have made up 
not only the governmental and political side of our history, but 
also with industrial affairs that have contributed so much to the 
growth and development of Oklahoma. Judge Hayes was a del- 
egate to the Constitutional Convention and soon established the 
reputation as an independent thinker and became a real leader 
before the convention adjourned. He was one of a committee 
of three who was sent to Washington by the convention, to con- 
fer with President Theodore Roosevelt and find out the objections 
to the constitution that prevented the president from signing’ it. 
At the first state election, Judge Hayes was elected to the Supreme 
court and served seven years on the bench. Since his retirement 
from the judiciary he has practiced law in Oklahoma City. 
For years he was a member of the firm of Cottingham and Hayes, 
attorneys for the Santa Fe railroad. He is recognized as one of 
Oklahoma’s most learned and successful lawyers. In litigation 
where great interests are involved, and complicated legal questions 
to be solved ; where the services of an erudite lawyer is imperative, 
the advice of Judge Sam Hayes is first to be sought. Judge Hayes 
is familiar with the history of Oklahoma and will be a worthy 
successor to Colonel Colcord. 


Governor E. W. Marland has placed in the Historical Society 
Building a magnificent painting of a spectacular Indian pageant. 
The picture depicts a scene somewhere in the northern mountain- 
ous part of the country, and was painted ninety-seven years ago. 


We have no story or tradition as to what tribe of Indians 
was the conception of the painter, but from the evidence presented 
by the picture itself, it would seem that the artist was reproduc- 
ing a Mandan or a Black Foot tribal ceremony. 


The canvas is eight by ten feet, and is enclosed by a frame 
in keeping with the grandeur of the painting. This picture does 
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not have any name and all the information concerning it is in the 
following historical statement given to the society. 


““The picture which was sent to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society by Governor Marland was painted by Alfred J. Miller, 
N. A., of Baltimore, Maryland. Sir William Drummond Stewart, 
of Murthly Castle, Scotland, made a trip in 1837 to the Far 
West. He took with him Alfred J. Miller, to whom he had given 
a commission to paint for him scenes of Indian Life in the West. 
This picture is one of those which Miller painted. It is one of a 
series of four pictures depicting Indian life and buffalo hunting. 
The other three are in Governor Marland’s home in Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. 


‘‘These pictures hung in Murthly Castle until about 1926, 
at which time they were sold and sent to New York. Governor 
Marland purchased them from the Anderson Galleries, New York.”’ 


The great picture that now hangs in the west gallery, and the 
famous collection of 78 fans, recently presented to the Historical 
Society by Mrs. Laura Clubb of Kaw City, Oklahoma, has en- 
riched the Oklahoma Historical Society collection, both artistic- 
ally and historically. This famous collection of fans from all 
nations, were among the presents presented to General Grant and 
his party on his triumphal tour of the world in 1877. Some of 
these fans date back two and three hundred years, and have been 
the property of famous people, historic characters of many nations. 
If the Oklahoma Historical Society museum had only these two 
exhibits it would be worth while for you to pay it a visit. How- 
ever, the Indian Museum is one of the most complete in the 
United States, and perhaps no collection excepting that of the 
National Museum and the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
excel in Indian lore. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic by Angie Debo, 
Ph. D. 314 pp. Ill. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1934. 


The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic is the sixth volume 
in the Civilization of the American Indian Series published by 
the University of Oklahoma Press. The format of the book is 
artistic and attractive. The text was prepared by Miss Debo in 
securing her degree as doctor of philosophy from the University 
of Oklahoma. The first three of the twelve chapters in the book 
present a review of the early history of the Choctaws, dealing 
principally with their record up to the main emigration of the 
nation from Mississippi in 1831-4. The rest of the book stresses 
their history for the period between 1865 and 1906—namely, be- 
tween the end of the Civil War and the close of the Choctaw 
government as a separate republic. 


In the last analysis, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Re- 
public, which contains much that is interesting and informative, 
has errors in statement, half-truths and refutations that destroy 
its value as authentic history of the Choctaws. The title of the 
book is a misnomer in itself. The Choctaw republic rose but it 
did not fall. From its inception over a century ago, it was planned 
as a training ground for the Choctaw people, in preparation for 
the time when they of their own volition would become citizens 
of their protector Republic, the United States. When at the end 
of almost three quarters of a century, they cast a majority vote 
in favor of such a step by adopting the Atoka Agreement and later 
the Supplemental Agreement, they as a nation had attained a 
position where their leaders were counted among the leaders in 
the new State of Oklahoma organized soon afterward. Thus, the 
Choctaw Nation as a republic did not fall, it attained its objective. 


The text of Miss Debo’s volume is inadequate and superficial 
in many places, due to her unfamiliarity with Choctaw affairs and 
hurried research. Its prejudiced viewpoints and inaccurate state- 
ments will leave misleading, even wrong, impressions which will 
make it difficult for the reader unacquainted with the Choctaws 
to gain a fair estimate of them and their history. Footnote cita- 
tions to documentary and printed sources throughout the book 
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may lead one to think it can be classed as authoritative. Yet 
comparing the sources cited in the footnotes with the interpreta- 
tions, deductions and statements found in the text, one finds the 
latter are not always to be relied upon. In this connection, some 
illustrations are cited below. 


In Chapter I, Miss Debo gives a brief account of the appear- 
ance and location of Nanih Waya, the ancient mound held sacred 
by the old time Choctaws in Mississippi. In an explanatory foot- 
note on page one, she gives her interpretation of the name in the 
following authoritative manner: 


““The name, Nanih Waya, clearly signifies ‘leaning’ or ‘slop- 
ing hill,’ but the meaning of this designation has been lost.’’ 


This interpretation is erroneous. In Choctaw, the word nanth 
means “‘hill’’ or ‘‘mountain;’’ the word waya (native authorities 
aspirate the last syllable making the word wayah) is a form of the 
verb meaning ‘‘to produce’’ or ‘‘to bear fruit.’’ Therefore, the 
name Nanh Waya signifies ‘‘productive’’ or ‘‘fruitful hill (or 
mountain).”’ 


Some early day students and scholars wrote the name Namh 
Wasya, which does signify ‘‘leaning’’ or ‘‘bending hill (or moun- 
tain).’’ The difference in the two interpretations of the name 
lies in whether one uses waya which means ‘‘to produce’’ or watya, 
‘‘to lean.’’ Doctor John Swanton, whose work on early Choctaw 
customs and beliefs Miss Debo has cited among her sources in 
Chapter I, favors the form Namh Waiya. 


However, even such an authority as Doctor Swanton leaves 
the signification of the name of the sacred mound of the Choctaws 
open to question and further investigation. It may be stated 
here, the spelling and the interpretation of the name is important 
since it has bearing upon the ancient Choctaw religion and may 
help to determine the prehistoric location of the tribe. According 
to tribal legend, the ancient Choctaws said their people were 
created on a mountain called Nanih Waya, somewhere in the Far 
West. To interpret the name as ‘‘productive”’ or ‘‘fruitful moun- 
tain’? seems more in keeping with the idea in the legend. How- 
ever, laying these thoughts aside, if Miss Debo favored the signi- 
fication ‘‘leaning hill,’’ she should have spelled the name Nanih 
Waiya, and not Nanth Waya. 
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Chapter II of her book forwards the theory that considera- 
tions in the way of gifts—money, merchandise, ete.—presented 
Choetaw chiefs by the United States during early treaty negotia- 
tions, involving the relinquishment of tribal lands to the United 
States, were in the nature of bribes and established corrupt prac- 
tices and dishonesty as precedents for the acts of Choctaw officials 
in carrying on their government at a later date. Page 34 carries 
the following statements (italics the reviewer’s) : 


‘“‘The inducements offered by the United States to persuade 
the Choctaws to grant these concessions established precedents 
which were to have a great influence on later Choctaw history; 
there was the idea of compensation to those who suffered individual 
loss, the beginning of a permanent. tribal income and the pernicious 
practice of systematic corruption of the Chiefs. The Treaty of 
1801 granted two thousand dollars in money and merchandise, and 
three sets of blacksmith’s tools to the Choctaws whose homes were 
in the ceded lands.’’ 


The statements in the last sentence are in error when one com- 
pares them with the treaty of 1801, itself. There was no money 
paid the Choctaws for the land cession in 1801. Goods and mer- 
chandise to the amount of two thousand dollars, by the terms of 
the treaty, were to be delivered to the ‘‘Mingos, chiefs and war- 
riors of the said nation.’’ The terms ‘‘Mingos, chiefs and warriors’’ 
implied the whole male population of the Choctaw Nation at that 
time, women and children being counted dependents.' Also, the 
three sets of blacksmith’s tools were granted ‘‘the said nation,”’ 
in this way providing one set for each of the three districts 
which constituted the political divisions of the Choctaw country 


'The word “Mingo” is a misspelling of the Choctaw term miko (pronounced 
nearly minko) meaning “chief.” Therefore the use of the word “chief” in the 
phrase “Mingos, chiefs, and warriors” reduplicates the literal meaning of the 
word “mingo.” Elsewhere in the treaty the phrase appears “Mingos, principal 
men, and warriors.” Thus the two terms “chiefs” and “principal men” were 
used synonymousy in the treaty of 1801, due to unfamiliarity with the Choctaw 
language on the part of those who wrote the treaty. In reality, the terms re- 
ferred to the sub-chiefs or head-men who were the local leaders of various Choc- 
taw communities and clans. The term “miko” applied to the district chiefs, of 
whom there were three. The executive power of the Choctaw Nation was vested 
in three district chiefs until changes in the constitution just preceding the Civil 
War. By the constitution adopted in 1860, which remained in force until 1906, 
the supreme executive power was vested in one “principal chief.” At the same 


time the offices of the three district chiefs were continued in an advisory capac- 
ity. 
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in Mississippi. Furthermore, the sixteen Choctaws whose names 
appear among the signers of the document represented their na- 
tion; a study of the identity of each reveals that most of them, if 
not all, lived in the settled, central portion of the Choctaw country. 
The cession of 1801 covered the extreme southwestern corner of 
the Choctaw country in Mississippi. Few Choctaws, if any, lived 
in the ceded lands. 


To maintain that ‘‘the pernicious practice of the corruption 
of the chiefs’’ at early treaty negotiations was the origin of of- 
ficial corruption in the later Choctaw government is a theory 
which contains subverted thought when analyzed. Such a theory 
would indicate weakness of the Choctaw racial mind, which en- 
lightenment and education could not overcome. It would indi- 
cate that the race should be punished for the reprehensible acts 
of individuals. Yet, Chapter X, Society in the Choctaw Nation, 
sets forth the advancement of the Choctaws and the establishment 
of a modern, enlightened social order in their nation in the latter 
half of the 20th Century. 


The United States as a Government never established nor ac- 
cepted the definite policy of willfully defrauding the Indian 
people. As years passed, pledges on the part of the United States 
in the treaties were not carried out due to changes in administra- 
tion and in the personnel of officials at Washington. These broken 
pledges thus became a matter of expediency in pushing the growth 
of the country oftentimes, without any regard to what happened 
to the Indians. This condition together with corrupt practices 
of some representatives of the Government, officials and others, who 
had not reached the point of holding ‘‘a civilized conception of dis- 
interested public service’’ in their contracts and dealings with the 
Indians have left a blot on the history of Federal relations. Such 
questionable methods have included defamation of character and 
charges of corruption against individual Indians, which have been 
taken as the bases of written reports, arguments and briefs to be 
found even among U. S. Government documents. Some of these 
documents concerning the Choctaws were a part of the propaganda 
resorted to by the political and speculative forces in the States, 
that sought the furtherance of the Net Proceeds claim at Washing- 
ton and the opening of the Indian country to white settlement. 
Therefore, students and writers of Choctaw history cannot accept 
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information set forth in all Government documents as facts in a 
given case, any more than they can recount the ‘‘mud slinging’”’ 
that goes on during some political campaigns as the truth. 


In Chapter IV, statements appear that reflect against John 
H. B. Latrobe, of Baltimore, attorney for the Choctaws during the 
making of the Treaty of 1866. There are also statements which 
may be interpreted by the uninformed reader as charges against 
the integrity of the Choctaw delegates of 1866, and particularly 
Allen Wright, one of the delegates and treasurer of the nation. 
Fairness and justice to the Choctaws who signed the treaty and to 
Mr. Latrobe calls for a brief review of conditions existing in 
1865-6, which Miss Debo’s volume either does not make clear or 
fails to recount. 


The U. S. Commissioners in the first meeting with the Choe- 
taws after the Civil War, held at Fort Smith in September, 1865, 
were radical and prejudiced against any person or group of per- 
sons who had been aligned with the cause of the Confederate States. 
The Choctaw delegates at this meeting were compelled to sign a 
preliminary agreement which made their nation ‘‘liable to a for- 
feiture of all rights of any kind, character and description, which 
had been promised and guaranteed’’ by the United States. Thus, 
the commissioners sought to establish the principle that former 
treaties with the Choctaw Nation had been abrogated by the United 
States during the war and all property belonging to the nation 
was subject to confiscation because it sided with the Confederate 
States. A drastic treaty based upon this principle was subse- 
quently submitted by the commissioners at Fort Smith. By its 
terms, the Choctaws (1) were to surrender (together with the 
Chickasaws) approximately 3,500,000 acres of land east of the 
98th Meridian for the settlement of Kansas Indians, compensation 
for the land to be determined later by the United States; (2) were 
to lose all annuities and other money withheld from payment by 
the United States between 1861-5; and (3) were to provide for 
their former negro slaves, subject to the approval of the United 
States,—namely, to establish them upon an equal footing with 
citizens of the nation in all rights, privileges and division of prop- 
erty. The Choctaw delegates refused to sign the treaty. Further 
negotiations were to be carried on at, Washington. 
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The Choctaws took immediate steps to maintain the rights of 
their nation in the terms of the new treaty yet to be negotiated 
with the United States. An executive session of the Council was 
held in secret owing to the grave situation existing at the time. 
A resolution was passed stating that the Choctaws ‘‘would sooner 
yield all claims to any due the Nation on the part of the United 
Government, than to be induced or forced to sacrifice any prin- 
ciple of honor, which is due their people and posterity in regard 
to the territory which is so dear to them.’’ The resolution ‘‘clothed’’ 
the delegates with plenary power for negotiating a treaty and 
gave them instructions in regard to certain provisions. Under no 
circumstances should an acre of land east of the 98th Meridian be 
sold. If the sale of these lands was forced upon them, the whole 
question was to be referred back to the people. 


The five delegates chosen to proceed to Washington—Robert 
M. Jones, Allen Wright, Alfred Wade, James Riley, and John 
Page—were selected for their unquestioned ability to represent 
their nation and further its welfare. Under the former rights 
and privileges by existing laws, the one recourse open to the Choc- 
taw Nation in its claim against the United States was to employ 
an attorney. In 1865-6, this could be accomplished through con- 
tract with agents and attorneys who were citizens of the United 
States. Colonel Jones, as an older and experienced leader (chair- 
man of the Choctaw delegation at Fort Smith, president pro-tem 
of the Choctaw Senate during the secret executive session, and one 
of the wealthiest slave-holders and planters in the Southwest) made 
preliminary arrangements with Douglas H. Cooper and John 
Cochrane to employ legal counsel in behalf of the Choctaws in 
securing a new treaty. General Cooper, who had been U. S. Agent 
to the Choctaws and Chickasaws before the War and commander 
of the Confederate forces in the Indian Territory during the War. 
was thoroughly familiar with the affairs in hand. He had lately 
associated his interests with John Cochrane, agent for the 30% 
attorney contract on the Net Proceeds Claim. Under the prelimin- 
ary arrangements made by Colonel Jones and General Cooper and 


Cochrane, the attorney fee in negotiating a new treaty was to be 
‘Cone half of such sum as may be recovered,’’ contingent upon 
securing for the Choctaw Nation by the terms of the new treaty, 
all back annuities, all land east of the 98th Meridian, and at the 
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same time avoid opening the country to the Kansas Indians and 
other tribes. Cooper and Cochrane engaged the services of John 
H. B. Latrobe, one of the most prominent and ablest attorneys 
on. claims, in the East. These arrangements were the results of 
efforts to harmonize the interests and affairs of the nation, existing 
at the end of the War, and to supply a strong force to carry out 
negotiations most favorable to the Choctaws. 


When they arrived in the East, the delegates called upon Mr. 
Latrobe for his advice and counsel in reference to the nation’s 
affairs. No mention was made in regard to his compensation 
though it was understood through Cooper and Cochrane it was to 
be upon a contingent basis. Early in the negotiations, Mr. Latrobe 
succeeded in establishing the fact before departmental authorities 
at Washington that former treaty rights of the Choctaw and the 
Chickasaw nations had not been abrogated by U. S. presidential 
proclamation during the War. His work in drafting the new 
treaty in consultation with the delegates was known to the public 
and received the approbation of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


The treaty making covered two steps: namely, (1) negotiating 
the document and (2) securing its ratification by the United States 
Senate. The first step ended with the signing of the document 
on April 28, 1866, by the U. S. Commissioners, the four Choctaw 
delegates—Wright, Wade, Riley, and Page (Jones having left 
Washington at an early date),—Chief Pitchlynn, and by the 
members of the Chickasaw delegation. Among the witnesses who 
also signed were Mr. Latrobe and Douglas H. Cooper. 


Beginning the second step, the Choctaw delegates were called 
upon by Mr. Latrobe and his associates—Cooper and Cochrane— 
to assist in securing the ratification of the new treaty. Generally 
in making Indian treaties, after the document had been signed by 
the Indian delegates, it was laid before the Senate and its ratifica- 
tion furthered by Government officials. In view of conditions ex- 
isting at Washington in 1866, the appearance of the delegates be- 
fore members of the Senate was important for success in the work 
for the Choctaw Nation. The acceptance of the 9th and 10th 
articles of the treaty, which provided for the resumption of pay- 
ment of all money, (approximately $1,800,000 in back annuities, 
confiscated bonds, school funds and general funds), due the nation 
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in 1865, by the United States, and the ratification of the articles 
were vital to the nation in maintaining its government and schools 
and the general welfare of its citizens. The 10th Article also pro- 
vided that the Net Proceeds claim (approximately $2,500,000 of 
the U. S. Senate’s award, 1859) and future annuities arising from 
former treaties should be paid. Thus, the 9th and 10th articles 
and also, articles 46 and 48, which provided for an advance of 
certain sums as soon as practicable after ratification, were ana- 
lagous to appropriation measures before Congress. It required 
extra effort to secure their inclusion and ratification, owing to the 
rabid sectional feeling surrounding the political situaton at Wash- 
ington in 1866. 


While the treaty was before the Senate, Mr. Latrobe, in be- 
half of his associates (Cooper and Cochrane) and himself, com- 
pleted the preliminary arrangements made with Colonel Jones, in 
a written memorandum signed by Wright, Wade, Riley, and Page. 
The attorney fee was to be one-half of the back annuities and the 
confiscated bonds (and not less than $100,000) withheld and di- 
verted by the United States from 1861-5, contingent upon their 
recovery in the treaty when ratified. It was understood all parties 
associated in the agreement were to exert every effort toward the 
successful completion of the treaty, the members of the delegation 
to be paid for their services out of the attorney fee, contingent 
upon the inclusion of the 10th Article in the treaty when ratified. 


The treaty was ratified by the Senate on June 28, 1866, and 
signed by President Johnson on July 10, following. By its terms, 
the Choctaw Nation was preserved with its former rights and 
privileges, all its land east of the 98th Meridian (under certain 
provisions for sectionizing and allotment in severalty), and all 
money due under former treaties. There were other important 
provisions for the regular organization of the so-called Indian 
Territory by the nations and tribes living therein. 

After the ratification of the treaty, the Choctaw delegates 
and the attorney with his associates were paid for their services. 

Wright, Wade, Riley, and Page received pay for their em- 
ployment in negotiating the treaty, from early November, 1865, 
to April 28, 1866. The sum received by each was $2,968, the 
premium on gold being at the rate of 40%. This amount ineluded 
travel to and from Washington, $440, and salary plus expenses, 
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$10 per day, under provisions of the Act of the Choctaw Council 
on October 17, 1865. 


Late in the summer, Mr. Latrobe received an advance of 
$100,000, subject to the approval of the Choctaw Council, in 
the form of two payments, as his fee for services under agreement. 
This amount was paid out by Allen Wright, as treasurer, who 
received a receipt for the same. Latrobe and his associates retained 
half the amount, Latrobe receiving $16,000 as his personal fee. Of 
the other half, Wright, Wade, Riley and Page each received 
$9,583.33. Colonel Jones’s share of $9,583.33, as a member of the 
delegation, was taken in charge by Chief Pitchlynn pending a 
settlement for his having secured the release of a large amount 
of Jones’s cotton confiscated by the United States during the 
War. 


Force of circumstances compelled the four delegates to remain 
in Washington after the signing of the treaty on April 28. When 
they were selected as members of the delegation in October 1865, 
they had no funds to go on but had to borrow money personally, 
at interest, and run on credit in meeting expenses at Washington. 
They remained in the city five months after April 28, furthering 
the affairs of their nation. Choctaw finances in the hands of the 
U. S. Government were in such a chaotic condition due to the Civil 
War, that even after the ratification of the treaty, the delegates 
were uncertain when any payments in money would be made the 
nation. Though they finally received back pay for services and 
personal expenses up to April 28, they still had to meet their own 
expenses after that date, until their departure the last of Sep- 
tember. When they were paid out of the attorney’s fees for ser- 
vies rendered in securing the ratification of the treaty, the nation 
was thereby saved several thousand dollars for salary and ex- 
penses that would have been lawfully due the delegates for that 
work. This amount would have been in addition to the attorney 
fee, the whole of which could have been legally retained by Mr. 
Latrobe. 


On page 88, Miss Debo stated that Mr. Latrobe ‘‘maintained 
that he wrote and secured the adoption of the peace treaty.’’ She 
took the position that Mr. Latrobe did not give the members of 
the Choctaw delegation credit nor recognition for their efforts in 
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securing the treaty. In comparing her statement with Mr. 
Latrobe’s Address to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations (Balti- 
more 1873), cited by Miss Debo as her source of information, one 
finds Mr. Latrobe wrote as follows (italics the reviewer’s) : 


“* * * Whether ill done or well done, the work was mine. 
To say that the treaty, or anything like it was prepared at the 
Department is to misrepresent the fact. Competent as was the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
to suggest and prepare just such a treaty as was made, it so hap- 
pened that on this occasion their part of the work was to discuss 
what was offered to them. The treaty itself was prepared by me 
in consultation with your delegates, held day after day, during 
the winter of 1865-6; altered, amended, changed and improved 
until the nine articles of the project of Fort Smith, which were 
all that the Indian Bureau proposed in the first instance as a basis, 
were expanded into the fifty-one articles of the treaty that was 
finally ratified by the Senate. 


* * * 


‘One thing is certain. I was not competent of myself to 
do all that was required in prosecuting the claim of back annuities, 
reaffirmed by the 10th Article, out of which my fee was to be 
paid. My profession, after the negotiation of the treaty, con- 
fined me to Baltimore.—But services were to be rendered in 
Washington. The ratification of the treaty placed back annuities 
in the category of ‘Claims on Government.’ I could write argu- 
ments, prepare memorials and conduct correspondence,—all of 
which I have done, until my correspondence alone, in this con- 
nection more than doubles all the other correspondence of an 
active practice. But I could not take up my residence in Wash- 
ington, hunt for information in the public offices, urge estimates 
at the Department, explain to members merits of appropriations, 
and furnish them with materials for discussion, even when it was 
possible to excite some passing interest in a matter apart from 
politics and touching private rights alone. This was to be done 
by persons at the seat of Government, such as are stigmatized by 
the late Chairman as ‘claim agents,’ as if, without such agents, 
claims prosecute themselves. Sometimes, this could be better done 
by the agent than the principal. Sometimes, the appearance of 
the principal was required to expedite the business. In this Indian 
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matter, the appearance of the Indians themselves gave weight to 
their application, and secured a hearing, when a local agent would 
be put off to a more convenient season. 


‘Tt was for services of this description that the delegates were 
to be paid out of the compensation mentioned in the contract made 
in my name. Services wholly distinct from the negotiations of 
the treaty,—to be performed when, all their duties in regard to 
the treaty having ceased, it had passed out of their hands, and was 
before the Senate for ratification. Services which they had the 
same right to engage in, as any others of their people; and in the 
contract, made in my name, these were the services, which, if called 
upon, they were expected to render, to be paid for, not by their 
people, but out of my own contingent compensation. ”’ 


Not one of the Choctaw delegates of 1866 did anything but 
what he thought was just and right in view of the conditions and 
the laws existing at that time. When they returned to their na- 
tion, the Council approved all their acts in securing the treaty.? 
As for Allen Wright, one of the younger men on the delegation, 
his personality, ability and educational advantages won for him 
recognition as a leader during his sojourn at Washington. A man 


Chief Peter Pitchlynn had been in Washington during the whole period 
of the treaty making and was acquainted with all the acts of the delegates. He 
no doubt exerted his influence to secure the treaty and advised the delegates, be- 
cause of his knowledge of affairs and his acquaintance at Washington. It was 
through Pitchlynn that the delegates were able to borrow some of the money 
they were compelled to secure in order to meet their expenses during the time 
of the teaty making. When the delegates received pay ($2,968) for negotiating 
the treaty, Pitchlynn also received the same amount ($2,968) as an advance sub- 
ject to the approval of the Choctaw Council, in order to meet his own expenses. 
Allen Wright, as treasurer, received a receipt for this sum from Pitchlynn who 
pledged his Masonic honor he would return the money to the Nation if the 
Council did not approve the advance. Upon his return to the Nation, Wright 
presented his treasurer’s report to the Council which approved the same with 
the exception of the sum advanced Chief Pitchlynn. At this time (about the 
middle of November, 1866), Wright was succeeded in his office as treasurer by 
T. J. Bond who receipted Wright in full for his papers as treasurer. Some time 
later, Chief Pitchlynn paid the sum advanced him by Wright, in the form of 
a draft on Riggs and Company of Washington, prominent bankers in good 
standing at the time, the draft being made payable to T. J. Bond as treasurer of 
the Choctaw Nation. The draft was not cashed immediately, the whole matter 
remaining unsettled. In the meantime, Wright’s official bond as treasurer re- 
mained uncancelled, thus making him liable to pay the amount advanced Pitch- 
lynn. For this reason, about 1870, Wright entered a mandamus suit before the 
courts of the Nation to settle the matter. By its decision in a review of the 
case, the Supreme Court of the Nation cancelled Wright’s official bond as treas- 
ured and returned it to him, leaving the matter bf the Pitchlynn draft open, 


pending a settlement between Pitchlynn and the Nation in regard to the Net 
Proceeds Claim. 
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of principle and honor, he considered it his duty to apply himself 
energetically to each task that he was called upon to perform in 
furthering the welfare of his people. During the period of one 
year (1865-6), he served as treasurer of the nation, delegate to 
Fort Smith, delegate to Washington to negotiate a new treaty, 
was specially employed to assist in securing its ratification, and 
just before returning home, receved word he had been elected 
principal chief. He served two consecutive terms (four years) in 
this position and remained to the end of his life beloved by a host 
of friends and a respected citizen of his nation, whose advice and 
counsel, due to his ability and experience, were sought by leaders 
among his people and in the States. What he accomplished in 
the educational and governmental affairs and in the mission field 
was outstanding in the history of the Choctaws and of the Indian 
Territory. 


However, the delegates of 1866 were not the only Choctaw 
officials against whom derogatory remarks and charges were made 
in Miss Debo’s volume, without due regard for proofs of such 
statements. In Chapter X, pages 243-4, she concludes her deduc- 
tions in a sweeping generalization on the character of the Choe- 
taws— 


‘A people strangely gifted in thought and speech but slow 
in action and practical judgment, deeply susceptible to religious 
feeling but inclined to violent deeds, withdrawing to themselves 
in clannish reserve yet kindly and friendly to other races, loving 
their country but condoning corruption, receptive to new ideas 
but clinging to their institutions with desperate tenacity—a people 
who were being submerged but not absorbed in the waves of white 
immigration that were flooding their country.’’ 


Contradictions to these deductions are found elsewhere in the 
book. According to the above, the Choctaws were ‘‘slow in action 
and practical judgment,’’ yet from the conclusions drawn in 
Chapter I, page 23, they were practical minded and adaptable; 
“deeply susceptible to religious feeling,’’ yet in Chapter I, they 
were distinguished for the absence of religious feeling ; ‘condoned 
official corruption,’’ yet in Chapter I, they seemed to have a 
contempt for falsehood and a high sense of honor in dealing with 
their friends. 
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According to the above generalization, the Choctaws were 
‘‘strangely gifted in thought and speech’’ and ‘‘clung to their 
institutions with desperate tenacity,’’ yet the last page of the book 
sets forth the statement they had unwittingly chosen their ultumate 
destiny * * the white man’s road. Again from the above, they 
were ‘‘a people who were being submerged but not absorbed in 
the waves of white immigration,’’ yet on the last page, they were 
said to have been absorbed and merged into ‘‘the composite citizen- 
ship of the newest commonwealth.”’ 


Such contradictory statements are a travesty on the character 
and the record of the Choctaw people. 


—Muriel H. Wright. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


; The first regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society for the year 1935 met in the Historica] building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, January 24, 1935, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge 
Thomas H. Doyle, vice president, presiding. 


Roll call showed the following members present: Judge R. L. 
Williams, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Dr. Grant Foreman, Gen. William 8S. 
Key, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, 
Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie E. 
Moore, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Mr. Jasper Sipes, Mrs. Frank Korn, 
Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Gen. R. A. Sneed, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Col. 
A. N. Leecraft, and Mr. John B. Meserve. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that a committee be appointed to draft 
resolutions on the death of Col. Charles F. Colcord, late president of 
the Society. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

* * co 

Dr. Grant Foreman read his report on the removal of Indian records 
from the various Indian agencies and offices in the State of Oklahoma 
to the Historical building, which was ordered received and filed. 

* * * 


Judge R. L. Williams introduced Mr. H. O. Boggs, State Represen- 
tative from Latimer County, who is also a member of the Appropriation 
Committee of the State Legislature, and who was invited to remain 
for the meeting. 


Dr. Grant Foreman read his report on Fort Gibson, setting forth the 
work done on the old barracks building and also reported the acquisition 
of two additional lots in Fort Gibson on which stood the ammunition 
house and old oven, and recommended that life membership be conferred 
on Mr. John G. Catlett and Mrs. J. Garfield Buell on account of donations 
to acquire the site on which the old barracks building stands, and that 
life membership be conferred on Dr. C, P. Wickmiller for his numerous 
contributions to the Museum. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the rules be suspended and that 
Mr. John G. Catlett, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell and Dr. C. P. Wickmiller 
accordingly be elected life members of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
and that a vote of thanks be extended to Dr. Grant Foreman and Mr. 
F. Alex Todd for their work. Motion was seconded and unanimously 


carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams presented to the Society for its archives the 
following items: 


Poster dated September 25, 1897, in which Henry M. Cooper, U. &. 
Marshal, Eastern District of Arkansas, Little Rock, offered reward of 
$450.00 for the arrest and conviction of Harve Bruce and Turner Skid- 
more charged with killing Deputy Marshals B. F. Taylor and J. M. Dod- 


son. 
Poster dated September 13, 1897, in which G. W. Wilson, Acting 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., offered reward of $150.00 for the arrest and delivery to U. S. 
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Marshal, Eastern District of Arkansas of illicit distillers charged with 
the murder of Deputy U. S. Marshals B. F. Taylor and Joe M. Dodson. 


Original letter with three photostat copies, dated October 8, 1861, 
Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, advising that the Cherokee people had 
passed resolutions authorizing a Treaty of Alliance with the Confederate 
States. 


Letter dated September 19, 1867, signed by J. W. Drum, U. S. Indian 
Agent, for Creeks, Creek Agency, I. T., to Spo-ko-kee Yahola, Chief of 
the Tukabatchee Creeks requesting the privilege of assembling his 
people. 


Document signed by March Thompson, Judge Eufaula District, M. 
N., to Choelee Harjo, order to serve as appraiser of the estate of Se- 
mok-cho, deceased. Dated January 8, 1895. 


Document signed by March Thompson, Judge Eufaula District, M. 
N., to Choelee Harjo, to serve as appraiser of estate of Jefferson Stidham, 
deceased. Dated July 3, 1885. 


Letter signed by B. F. Standley, citizen of Choctaw Nation, to Dis- 
trict Judge Eufaula District, Creek Nation, protesting against W. J. 
Pevehouse, a non-citizen of Indian Territory residing in the Creek 
Nation unless he paid his rent in the Choctaw Nation, where he had 
previously lived. Dated February 8, 1887. 


Document signed by G. W. Stidham, Jr., G. wW. Stidham, Sr., and 
L. G. Stidham, Eufaula, I. T. recommending certain non-citizens as fit 
to remain in the Creek Nation. Dated April 2, 1887. 


Document signed by J. M. Perryman, Principal Chief, Muskogee 
Nation, Okmulgee, commissioning Jake Matoy as prosecuting attorney 
of Eufaula District, Creek Nation, I. T. Dated December 3, 1887. 


Letter signed by Jno. R. Moore, Treasurer, Creek Nation, Okmulgee, 
I. T., licensing Judge C. S. Smith to furnish ties to railroad company. 
Dated April 24, 1888. 


Document signed by Judge Chowe Colbert, Eufaula District, license 


permitting J. C. Matoy to practice law in Eufaula District. dated Decem- 
ber 18, 1889. 


Letter written and signed by L. Q. C. Lamar, Oxford, Miss., to 
Thomas I. Hudson, Lamaz, Miss., with two photostat copies. Dated 
September 18, 1860. 


Document signed by Michael Reinhardt, County of Marshall, State 
of Mississippi, deed giving five Negroes to his daughter Eliza Ann Hud- 


Son and her husband. Also two photostat copies of same. Dated Oc- 
tober 2, 1847. 


Letter written and signed by Jefferson Davis, Washington, to Hon. 
Thomas ie Hudson, advising that he did not feel suited for the office 
of vice president of the United States, but suggested other offices that 


reer ctaG accept. Two photostat copies of same. Dated November 25, 


Document signed by S. A. Bigbey, Associate Justice Supreme Court, 
Cherokee Nation, license permitting Daniel Gritts to practice law before 
the District, Circuit and Supreme Courts of Cherokee Nation. Three 
photostat copies of same. Dated August 6, 1883. 
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Judge Baxter Taylor moved that we accept the donation and that 
the thanks of the Society be tendered to the donors. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


* * * 
Judge Harry Campbell introduced Mr. James H. Gardner of Tulsa. 
* * * 


‘ A recent addition to the Museum, that of a copy of the George Inness 
painting, Autumn Oaks, reproduced and given by Mrs. A. BE. Davenport 
(Julia Chisholm Davenport) was reported. 


: Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that Mrs. A. EH. Davenport be given a 
life membership in the Society in appreciation of her gift. Motion was 
seconded and unanimously carried. 


The Chair announced the following members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, which was provided for in the meeting held July 26, 1934: Judge 
R. L. Williams, Chairman; Judge Thomas A. Edwards and Gen. Charles 
F. Barrett. 


Mrs. John R. Williams moved that a portrait of the present Governor 
of the State of Oklahoma be procured and hung in a place designated 
by the committee in charge, to remain there during his term of office, 
then to be removed to the gallery reserved for these noted persons. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The following visitors from Okmulgee were introduced: Mr. E. W. 
Cowden, president of the chamber of commerce, Mr. John White, secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce and Mr. Orlando Swain, secretary of 
the Creek Indian Memorial Association. 


Mr. John White discussed the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society that is to be held in Okmulgee and asked that the 
date of the meeting be fixed. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society be held in Okmulgee May 10th and 11th, 1935. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that a committee of three consisting 
of Judge Harry Campbell and Judge John B. Meserve of Tulsa and Dr. 
Grant Foreman of Muskogee be added to the standing committee on 
annual meeting programs, to co-operate with the citizens of Okmulgee 
to arrange for this coming meeting. Motion was seconded and carried. 

* * * 

Mr. James H. Gardner was asked to explain the situation concern- 
ing prehistoric mounds in eastern Oklahoma, which he did very fully, 
stressing the necessity of securing title to the property on which these 
mounds are located, if they are to be preserved for the benefit of future 
historical knowledge. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Society provide a fund of 
$300.00 out of the private funds of the Society to supplement other funds 
to be provided by other state agencies to acquire title to all or a part 
of the land on which these mounds are located, to be made into a 
state park; and also that an effort be made to supplement the amount 
by private donations. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Gen. R. A. Sneed reported the progress made on marking the grave 
of Nathaniel Pryor 
Gen. William S. Key moved that the committee be continued, and 


that proper steps be taken to acquire title to the tract on which this 
grave, with others, is located. Motion was seconded and carried. 
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Mrs. Jessie E. Moore reported on the removal of the old capitol of 
the Chickasaws to the grounds of the Murray State School of Agriculture. 
She reported that she had secured the co-operation of Mr. Clive Murray, 
president of the Murray State School of Agriculture and the county 
sheriff, Mr. Fred Hunt, and that it was decided to locate the building 
on the old capital grounds, on which now stands the county court house, 
and that the work of moving and restoring the building is now in 
progress. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Mr. Clive Mur- 
ray, Mr. Fred Hunt, the mortgage company which released the old 
building so it could be moved, and the agent of the mortgage company 
at Durant be given a vote of thanks, and that Mrs. Moore be permitted 
to expend a sum out of the private funds of the Society, not to exceed 
$50.00, for expenses incurred in moving and restoring this building. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The matter of electing a successor to the president deceased, Col. 
Charles F. Colcord, was taken up. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Judge Thomas H. Doyle be elected 
president of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and having received a 
second put the motion which was unanimously carried, and Thomas 
H. Doyle was declared elected president of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Samuel W. Hayes be elected to 
fill the vacancy on the board of directors occasioned by the death of 
Charles F. Colcord, and that the rules be suspended and the secretary 
be instructed to cast the ballot of all members present to elect Samuel 
W. Hayes to fill the vacancy in the board of directors occasioned by the 
death of Col. Charles F. Colcord. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The question of absentee members of the board of directors from 
meetings of the board was discussed. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the secretary look up the records 
and see how many members missed the last three consecutive meetings 
without an explanation, and that they be advised that their membership 
automatically terminates and quote Sec. 4 B of Art. V. of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Oklahoma Historical Society as amended 
March 31, 1932. Motion was seconded. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved to amend by adding that all members 
of the board of directors who have missed three consecutive meetings 
without explanation of absence stand with such membership on the 
board as terminated, but be notified of such action conditioned that 
they may appear at the next meeting of the board to show cause why 
such action of this board should not become final with the adjournment 
of said meeting of the board. The amendment was accepted and the 
motion as amended was carried. 


Mrs. Roberta Lawson’s secretary reported that Mrs. Lawson was 
out of the State and would not return in time for this meeting, and 
upon motion of Col. A. N. Leecraft her absence was excused. 


Dr. E. E. Dale reported that he would be unable to attend on ac- 
count of enrolling students in the State University, and upon motion 
of Col. A. N. Leecraft his absence was excused. 


Judge William P. Thompson reported that he would be compelled 


to attend court on the day of the meeting, and upon motion his absence 
was excused. 
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Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the board of directors extend their 
sympathy to Mrs. Blanche Lucas on the death of her husband, Frank 
B. Lucas, one of the pioneers of the State, and upon being seconded 
the motion was carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the board of directors extend 
their sympathy to Mrs. John R. Williams on the death of her mother, 
Mrs. M. J. DeLesdernier, also one of the pioneers of the State. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The following list of applicants for annual membership in the His- 
torical Society was presented: 


Leda Anderson, Oklahoma City; Russell O. Berry, Oklahoma City; 
R. L. Biggart, Cordell; J. D. Brown, Follett, Texas; W. Max Chambers, 
Okmulgee; HE. W. Cowden, Okmulgee; Mavis Conwill, Chickasha; BE. 
Dunlap, Ardmore; Don V. Eells, Okmulgee; R. H. Hmans, Sayre; James 
B. Evans, Jr., Waco, Texas; Frank Fisk, Oklahoma City; Charles E. 
Forbes, Stillwater; Mrs. George E. Gillian, Oklahoma City; Dorsey W. 
Grier, Okmulgee; Wyatt Hagen, Shattuck; Ben Hatcher, Ada; Mrs. 
George A. Henshaw, Oklahoma City; George Hunt, Mountain View; 
L. M. Keys, Long Beach, Calif,; Arthur R. Lawrence, Lawton; Charles 
D, Lutz, Oklahoma City; Sol H. Mackey, Shawnee; John A. MacDonald, 
Durant; Mrs. Harold D. McEwen, Oklahoma City; Dr. V. E. Martin, 
Carnegie; Herbert F. Miller, Tulsa; Mrs. Mary Fritts Mosshart, Drift- 
wood; Judge Roy Paul, Durant; R. L. Peebly, Oklahoma City; S. R. 
Pinkston, Wellington, Texas; Mrs. Eva Rawlins, Enid; J. W. Ross, Tulsa; 
Todd Sanders, Lawton; Frank Shipley, Oklahoma City; Albert M. Staas, 
Freeport, Ill.; William Kent Suthers, Arnett; A. I. Thompson, Okla- 
homa City; C. R. Thornton, Cordell; John M. White, Okmulgee; Wallace 
Wilkinson, McAlester; and A. D. Young, Edmond. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that they be elected annual members 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Motion was seconded and unan- 
imously carried. 


Mr. Harl Boyd Pierce, secretary of the sponsoring committee of 
Muskogee, appeared before the board and read the title to a bill that 
had been introduced in the legislature, in regard to securing funds for 
the reconstruction of the old stockade at Fort Gibson, under the title 
of the Fort Gibson Stockade Commission, which upon motion of Dr. 
Emma HEstill-Harbour was endorsed and the Board extended a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Pierce for his work in endeavoring to preserve the old 
stockade at Fort Gibson. 


The following committee was appointed to draft a memorial reso- 
lution for Col. Charles F. Colcord president deceased of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society: Dr. J. B. Thoburn, chairman, Judge R. L. Williams 
and Mr. Jasper Sipes. 

The following committee was appointed to confer with Governor 
Marland in regard to saving the prehistoric mounds in the eastern part 
of the State and securing title to the property for a state park: Dr. 
Grant Foreman, Chairman; Judge Harry Campbell, James H. Gardner, 
Judge Thomas A. Edwards, and Dr. J. B. Thoburn. 

Cots 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the Board of Directors give Mr. O. 
H. Boggs, member of the House of Representatives and also a member 
of the Appropriation Committee, a vote of thanks for his interest in 
the Historical Society and attendance at this meeting. Motion was 


seconded and carried. 
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Mrs. Jessie E. Moore moved that the Indian Research Department 
be re-instated and that the Appropriation Committee be requested to 
provide funds for the salary. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle expressed his sincere appreciation of the 
honor of being elected president of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Upon motion of Mrs. Frank Korn the meeting stood adjourned. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President, 
Presiding. 


M. A. Mulholland, Chief Clerk. 


— 
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EDWARD MERRICK 


EDWARD MERRICK was born at Okawville, Washington County, 
Illinois, July 19, 1861. He was a son of John and Margaret Merrick 
who formerly lived in Baltimore, Maryland. He attended the Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale, Illinois, studied law in the office of 
C. M. Foreman, and in 1880 was admitted to the bar in his native state. 


In 1885 Mr. Merrick was appointed corporation clerk in the office 
of the Secretary of State for Illinois. At the expiration of his term he 
opened a law office in Nashville, Illinois, which he conducted while 
his partner was serving aS a member of Congress. 


While living in Nashville Mr. Merrick became acquainted with 
Thomas B. Needles who later became a member of the Commission to 
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the Five Civilized Tribes, commonly known as the Dawes Commission. 
His health became impaired and he went to Ashville, North Carolina, 
hoping that the higher elevation would benefit him. Later, at the sug- 
gestion of Col. Needles, he came to Muskogee, March 4, 1901, where 
he became a law clerk with the Dawes Commission, a position he held 
for thirty years. 


Mr. Merrick’s fine legal mind and judicial temperament early im- 
pressed his superiors, who frequently called him into conference on 
matters of importance reiating to the broad field of the Dawes Com- 
mission. Mr. Merrick’s studies of the Indians, their laws and customs, 
and the application of those subjects to the changing conditions the 
government was engaged in producing, developed in him a sound and 
mature judgment that commanded the respect of the Bar of Eastern 
Oklahoma. He was long considered by the Dawes Commission, the 
best informed man on these subjects and on the legal complications 
arising in the administration of Indian affairs. He was often called 
as a witness to testify in important law suits concerning Indian laws 
and customs. 


“ Mr. Merrick was married August 7, 1902, to Miss Lona Cummings, 
a member of the Creek Nation, and a daughter of Rev. David Cummings, 
a Baptist minister at Hanna, Oklahoma. Miss Cummings for a number 
of years before her marriage, had served as Creek Interpreter in the 
office of the Dawes Commission, and was regarded as one of the best 
interpreters in the Indian Service, 


With the coming of statehood, Mr. Merrick, a Republican, resigned 
his position with the Dawes Commission, and was elected from Muskogee 
County in the Second Session of the Legislature of Oklahoma. At the 
end of the special session in 1910, he resumed his work with the Com- 
mission. 


After thirty years of service at Muskogee, Mr. Merrick was retired 
under the law in 1931. The sundering of the ties that had bound him 
to the service, deeply touched his 139 friends in the Indian office, who 
tendered a banquet to him and his wife as an expression of the strong 
affection in which he was held by them, and of deep regret at the 
termination of their long and pleasant association. Many beautiful 
and touching speeches were made, testifying to the affection in which 
Mr. Merrick was held, and telegrams and letters were read from prom- 
inent men in high official positions in the Indian Service in Washington, 
expressing their regret that they could not be present to testify to the 
high esteem with which he and his service were regarded in the Indian 
Department. 


Edward Merrick was a member of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and of all the Masonic bodies, including the Shrine. He had 
been a member of the Odd Fellows for nearly fifty years. He died 
November 4, 1933, at his home in Muskogee. He was survived by his 
widow, by a brother, Dr. Charles H. Merrick, and his sister Mrs. J. W. 
Miller, both of Okawville, Illinois. Other survivors are Mr. C. R. Har- 
riman and Mrs. Rachel Harriman of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


The funeral services at the First Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Muskogee, were conducted by Rev. W. E. Robinson, and the mortal 
remains of Mr. Merrick were buried at Greenhill Cemetery, Muskogee, 
November 6, 1933. —Grant Foreman. 
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